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THE WORTHY MAGISTRATE. 


Unpver this stereotyped title expressive of 
deference to the police-bench, we take the 
earliest opportunity afforded us by our 
manner of preparing this publication, of call- 
ing upon every Englishman who reads these 
pages to take notice what he is. The circula- 
tion of this journal comprising a wide di- 
versity of classes, we use it to dissemi- 
nate the information that every English- 
man is a drunkard. Drunkenness is the 
national characteristic. Whereas the Ger- 
man people (when uncontaminated by the 
English), are always sober, the English, 
setting at nought the bright example of 
the pure Germans domiciled among them, 
are always drunk. The authority for this 
polite and faithful exposition of the Eng- 
lish character, is a modern Solomon, whose 
temple rears its head near Drury Lane ; 
the wise Mr. Hatt, Chief Police Ma- 
gistrate, sitting at Bow Street, Covent 
Garden, in the County of Middlesex, Burris- 
ter at Law. 

As we hope to kee 


Hie ey 


this household word 
of Drunkard, affixed to the Englishman 
by the awful Mr. Hatt from whom 
there is no appeal, pretty steadily before 
our readers, we present the very pearl dis- 
covered in that magisterial oyster. On 
Thursday, the ninth of this present month 
of August, the following sublime passage 
evoked the virtuous laughter of the thief- 
takers of Bow Street : 


Mr. Hatt.—Were you sober, Sir ? 

Prosecutor.— Yes, certainly, 

Mr. Hatt.—You must be a foreigner, then,? 

Prosecutor.—I am a German, 

Mr. Hatt.—Ah, that accounts for it. If you had 
been an Englishman, you would have been drunk, for 
a certainty. 

Prosecutor (smiling).—The Germans get drunk 
sometimes, I fear. 

Mr, Hatz.—Yes, after they have resided any time 
in this country, They acquire our English habits, 


In reproducing these noble expressions, 
equally honourable to the Sage who uttered 
them, and to the Country that endures them, 
we will correct half-a-dozen vulgar errors 
which, within our observation, have been 
rather prevalent since the great occasion on 
which the Oracle at Bow Street, spake. 
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1. It is altogether a mistake to suppose 
that if a magistrate wilfully deliver himself 
of a slanderous aspersion, knowing it to 
be unjust, he is unfit for his post. 

2. It is altogether a mistake, to sup- 
pose that if a magistrate, in a fit of bile 
brought on by recent disregard of some 
very absurd evidence of his, so yield to 
his ill-temper as to deliver himself, in a 
sort of mad exasperation, of such slanderous 
aspersion as aforesaid, he is unfit for his 
post. 

3. It is altogether a mistake to suppose 
it to be very questionable whether, even in 


|degraded Naples at this time, a magistrate 


could from the official bench insult and 
traduce the whole people, without being made 
to suffer for it. 

4, It is altogether a mistake to suppose 
that it would be becoming in some one in- 
dividual out of between six and seven hun- 
dred national representatives, to be so far 
jealous of the honour of his country, as in- 
dignantly to protest against its being thus 
grossly stigmatised. 

5. It is altogether a mistake to suppose 
that the Home Office has any association 
whatever with the general credit, the ge- 
neral self-respect, the general feeling in be- 
half of decent utterance, or the general 
resentment when the same is most discre- 
ditably violated. The Home Office is merely 
an ornamental institution supported out of 
the general pocket. 

6. It is altogether a mistake to suppose 
that Mr. Hatt is anybody’s business, or 
that we, the mere bone and sinew, tag 
rag and bobtail of England, have anything 
to do with him, but to pay him his salary, 
accept his Justice, and meekly bow our heads 
to his high and mighty reproof. 


AN ACCURSED RACE. 


We have our prejudices in England. Or if 
that assertion offends any of my readers, I 
will modify it. We have had our oes 
in England. We have tortured Jews; we 
have burnt Catholics and Protestants, to say 
nothing of a few witches and wizards. We 
have satirised Puritans, and we have dressed 
up Guys. But, after all, I do not think 
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we have been so bad as our Continental|went to the commune, and half to the 
friends. To be sure our insular position has | baillie, or chief magistrate of the commune. 
kept us free, to a certain degree, from the | The poor beasts were limited as to the amount 
inroads of alien races ; who, driven from one | of common land which they might stray over 
land of refuge, steal into another equally un-|in search of grass. While the cattle of the 
willing to receive them ; and where, for long! inhabitants of the commune might wander 
centuries, their presence is barely endured, | hither and thither in search of the sweetest 
and no pains is taken to coneeal the repug-|herbage, the deepest shade, or the coolest 
nance which the natives of “pure blood” | pool in which to stand on the hot days, and 
experience towards them. |lazily switch their dappled sides, the Cagot 
There yet remains a remnant of the miser- | sheep and pig had to learn imaginary bounds, 
able people called Cagots in the valleys of the | beyond which if they strayed, any one might 
Pyrenees; in the Landes near Bourdeaux ;| snap them up, and kill them, reserving a part 
and, stretching up on the west side of)of the flesh for his own use, but graciously 
France, their numbers become larger in Lower | restoring the inferior parts to their original 
Brittany. Even now, the origin of these|owner. Any damage done by the sheep was 
families is a word of shame to them among | however fairly appraised, and the Cagot paid 
their neighbours; although they are pro-|no more for it than any other man would 
tected by the law, which confirmed them in| have done. 
the equal rights of citizens about the end; Did a Cagot leave his poor cabin, and 
of the last century. Before then they had | venture into the towns, even to render ser- 
lived, for hundreds of years, isolated from | vices required of him in the way of his trade, 
all those who boasted of pure blood, and | he was bidden by all the municipal laws to 
they had been, all this time, oppressed by! stand by and remember his rude old state. 
cruel local edicts. They were truly, what In all the towns and villages in the large 
they were popularly called, The Accursed districts extending on both sides of the 
ce. | Pyrenees—in all that part of Spain—they 
All distinct traces of their origin are lost.| were forbidden to buy or sell anything eat- 
Even at the close of that period which we call | able, to walk in the middle (esteemed the 
The Middle Ages, this was a problem which | better) part of the streets, to come within 
no one could solve ; and as the traces, which | the gates before sun-rise, or to be found after 
even then were faint and uncertain, have! sun-set within the walls of the town. But 
vanished away one by one, it is a complete | still, as the Cagots were good-looking men, 
mystery at the present day. Why they were|and (although they bore certain natural 
accursed in the first instance, why isolated|;marks of their caste, of which I shall 
from their kind, no one knows. From the | speak by-and-by) were not easily distin- 
earliest accounts of their state that are yet! guished by casual passers-by from other men, 
remaining to us, it seems that the names they were compelled to wear some distinctive 
which they gave each other were ignored by | peculiarity which should arrest the eye ; and, 
the population they lived amongst, who spoke |in the greater number of towns, it was de- 
of them as Crestiaa, or Cagots, just as we creed that the outward sign of a Cagot 
speak of animals by their generic names.|should be a piece of red cloth sewed conspi- 
Their houses or huts were always placed at | cuously on the front of his dress. In other 
some distance out of the villages of the | towns, the mark of Cagoterie was the foot ofa 
country-folk, who unwillingly called in the | duck or a goose hung over their left shoulder, 
services of the Cagots as carpenters, or tilers,/|so as to be seen by any one meeting them. 
or slaters—trades which seemed appropriated | After a time, the more convenient badge of 
by this unfortunate race—who were forbid- | a piece of yellow cloth cut out in the shape of 
den to occupy land, or to bear arms; the|a duck’s foot, was adopted. If any Cagot 
usual occupations of those times. They had | was found in any town or village without his 
some small right of pasturage on the common | badge, he had to pay a fine of five sous and 
lands, and in the forests: but the number of to lose his dress. He was expected to shrink 
their cattle and live stock was strictly limited | away from any passer-by, for fear that their 


by the earliest laws relating to the Cagots. 
They were forbidden by one act to have more | 
than twenty sheep, a pig, a ram, and six geese. 
The pig was to be fattened and brilled for 


clothes should touch each other ; or else to 
stand still in some corner or bye-place. If 
they were thirsty during the day which they 
passed in these towns where their presence 


winter food ; the fleece of the sheep was to| was barely suffered, they had no means of 
clothe them ; but, if the said sheep had lambs, | quenching their thirst, for they were forbid- 
they were forbidden to eat them. Their only | den to enter into the little cabarets or taverns. 
privilege arising from this increase was, that| Even the water gushing out of the com- 


they might choose out the strongest and finest 
in preference to keeping the old sheep. At 
Martinmas the authorities of the commune 





came round, and counted over the stock of 
each Cagot. If he had more than his ap-| 
pointed number they were forfeited; half: 


mon fountain was prohibited to them. Far 
away, in their own squalid village, there was 
the Cagot fountain, and, to drink of any other 
water, was forbidden to the Cagoterie. A 
Cagot woman having to make purchases in 
the town, was liable to be flogged out of it 
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if she went to buy anything except on a/ of jthem, by their magical powers, as it is 
Monday—a day on which all other people who | said. The people of Lourdes were conquered 
could, kept their houses for fear of coming | and slain, and their ghastly bloody heads 
in contact with the accursed race, |served the triumphant Cagots for balls to 

In the Pays Basque, the prejudices—and for | play at nine-pins with! The local parlia- 


some time the laws—ran stronger against the | 


Cagots than any which I have hitherto men- 
tioned. 
to possess sheep. He might keep a pig for 


The Basque Cagot was not allowed | 


ments had begun by this time to perceive how 
|oppressive was the ban of public opinion 
under which the Cagots lay, and were not 
| inclined to enforce too severe a punishment. 


provision, but his pig had no right of pas- | Accordingly, the decree of the parliament 
turage. He might cut and carry grass for|of Toulouse, condemned only the leading 
the ass, which was the only other animal | Cagots concerned in this affray to be put to 
he was permitted to own; and, this ass!death, and that henceforward and for ever 
was permitted, because its existence was|no Cagot was to be permitted to enter the 
rather an advantage to the oppressor, who | town of Lourdes by any gate but that called 
constantly availed themselves of the Cagot’s | Capdet-pourtet: they were only to be allowed 
mechanical skill, and was glad to have him|to walk under the rain-gutters, and neither 
and his tools easily conveyed from one place! to sit, eat, or drink in the town. If they 
to another. |failed in observing any of these rules, the 
» They were repulsed by the State. Under’! parliament decreed, in the spirit of Shylock, 
the small local governments they could hold | that the disobedient Cagots should have two 
no post whatsoever. And they were barely | strips of flesh, weighing never more than 
tolerated by the Church, although they were | two ounces each, cut out from each side of 
good catholics, and zealous frequenters of| their spines. 

the mass. They might only enter the | In the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
churches by a small door set apart for them, | centuries, it was considered no more a 
through which no one of the pure race ever|crime to brill a Cagot than to destroy 
passed. This door was low, so as to compel obnoxious vermin. A “nest of Cagots,” as 
them to make an obeisance. It was occa-|the old accounts phrase it, had assembled 
sionally surrounded by sculpture, which inva-|in a deserted castle of Mauvezin, about 
riably represented an oak-branch with a|the year sixteen hundred; and certainly 
dove above it. When they were once in, they made themselves not very agreeable 
they might not go to the holy water used by | neighbours, as they seemed to enjoy their 
others. They had a bénitier of their own;| reputation of magicians; and, by some 
nor were they allowed to share in the conse-| acoustic secrets which were known to them, 


crated bread when that was handed round to 
the believers of the pure race. 
stood afar off, near the door. There were 
certain boundaries—imaginary lines—on the 
nave and in the aisles which they might not 
pass, 
of the Pyrenean villages, the blessed bread 
was offered to the Cagots, the priest standing 
on one side of the boundary, and giving the 
pieces of bread on a long wooden fork to each 
person successively. 

When the Cagot died, he was interred 
apart, in a plot of burying-ground on the 
north side of the cemetery. Under such 
laws and prescriptions as I have described, it 
is no wonder if he was generally too poor to 
have much property for his children to in- 
herit ; but, certain descriptions of it were 
forfeited to the commune. The only pos- 
session of his which all who were not of his 
own race refused to touch, was his furniture. 
That was tainted, infectious, unclean—fit for 
none but Cagots. 


The Cagots | 


In one or two of the more tolerant | 


all sorts of moaning and groanings were 
heard in the neighbouring forests, very much 
| to the alarm of the good people of the pure 
race; who could not cut off a withered branch 
for firewood, but some unearthly sound 
seemed to fill the air, or drink water which 
| was not poisoned, because the Cagots would 
| persist in filling their pitchers at the same 
running stream. Added to these grievances, 
| the various pilferings perpetually going on in 
the neighbourhood, made the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring towns and hamlets believe 
that they had a very sufficient cause for wish- 
ing to murder all the Cagots in the Chateau 
de Mauvezin. But it was surrounded by a 
moat, and only accessible by a drawbridge ; 
besides which, the Cagots were fierce and 
vigilant. Some one, however, proposed to 
get into their confidence; and for this pur- 
pose he pretended to fall ill close to their 
path, so that on returning to their strong- 
hold they perceived him, and took him in, 
restored him to health, and made a friend of 





When such were, for at least three cen-| him. One day, when they were all playing 





turies, the prevalent usages and opinions with | at nine-pins in the woods, their treacherous 
regard to this oppressed race, it is no wonder} friend left the party on pretence of being 
that we read of occasional outbursts of fero-| thirsty, and went back into the castle, draw- 
cious violence on their part. In the Basses-|ing up the bridge after he had passed over 





Pyrenées, for instance, it is only about a hun- 
dred years since that the Cagots of Rehouilhes 
rose up against the inhabitants of the neigh- 


it, and so cutting off their means of escape 
into safety. Then, going up to the highest 
part of the castle, he blew upon a horn, and 


bouring town of Lourdes, and got the better! the pure race, who were lying in wait on 
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the watch for some such signal, fell upon | the unnatural heat of his body. Many 
the Cagots at their games, and slew them |credible and trustworthy witnesses will also 
all. For this murder I find no punish-|tell you that, if a Cagot holds a freshly- 
ment decreed in the parliament of Toulouse, | gathered apple in his hand, it will shrivel and 


As any intermarriages with the pure race | been kept for a whole winter in a dry room. 
was strictly forbidden, and as there were | They are born with tails; although the parents 
books kept in every commune in which the | are cunning enough to pinch them off imme- 
names and habitations of the reputed Cagots | diately. Do you doubt this? If it is not 
were written, these unfortunate people had/|true, why do the children of the pure race 
no hope of ever becoming blended with the | delight in sewing on sheeps’ tails to the dress 
rest of the population. Did a Cagot marriage | of any Cagot who is so absorbed in his work 
take place, the couple were serenaded with |as not to perceive them? and their bodily 
satirical songs. They also had minstrels, and|smell is so horrible and detestable that it 
many of their romances are still current in | shows that they must be heretics of some vile 
Brittany ; but they did not attempt to make | and pernicious description, for do we not read 
any reprisals of satire or abuse. Their dis-| of the incense of good workers, and the frag- 
position was amiable, and their intelligence | rance of holiness?” 
great. Indeed it required both these qualities,|} Such were literally the arguments by which 
and their great love of mechanical labour, to | the Cagots were thrown back into a worse 
make their lives tolerable. position than ever, as far as regarded their 

At last they began to petition that they |rights as citizens. The pope insisted that 
might receive some protection from the laws ;|they should receive all their ecclesiastical 
and, towards the end of the seventeenth cen-| privileges. The Spanish priests said nothing, 
tury, the judicial power took their side. But ut tacitly refused to allow the Cagots to 
they gained little by this. Law could not pre-| mingle with the rest of the faithful, either 
vail against custom: and, in the ten or twenty | dead or alive. The accursed race obtained 
years just preceding the first French revo-|laws in their favour from the Emperor 
lution, the prejudice in France against the | Charles the Fifth; but there was no one to 
Cagots amounted to fierce and positive ab-| carry these laws into effect. As a sort of 
horrence. revenge for their want of submission and 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, | for their impertinence in daring to complain, 
the Cagots of Navarre complained to the} their tools were all taken away from them 
Pope, that they were excluded from the! by the local authorities: an old man and all 
fellowship of men, and accursed by the | his family died of starvation, being no longer 
Church, because their ancestors had given | allowed to fish. 
help to a certain Count Raymond of Toulouse} They could not emigrate. Even to remove 
in his revolt against the Holy See. They en-| their poor mud habitations, from one spot to 
treated his holiness not to visit upon them the | another, excited anger and suspicion. To be 
sins of their fathers. The pope issued a bul] | sure, in sixteen hundred and ninety-five, the 
—on the thirteenth of May, fifteen hundred | Spanish government ordered the alcaldes to 
and fifteen—ordering them to be well-treated | search out all the Cagots, and to expel them 
and to be admitted to the same privileges | before two months had expired, under pain of 
as other men. He charged Don Juan de Santa | having fifty ducats to pay for every Cagot re- 
Maria of Pampeluna to see to the execution | maining in Spain at the expiration of that 
of this bull. But Don Juan was slow to help, | time. The inhabitants of the villages rose 
and the poor Spanish Cagots grew impatient, | up and flogged out any miserable Cagots 
and sauteed to try the secular power. They | who might be in their neighbourhood ; but 
accordingly applied to the cortes of Navarre,|the French were on their guard against 
and were opposed on a variety of grounds. | this enforced irruption, and refused to per- 
First, it was stated that their ancestors} mit them to enter France. Numbers were 
had had “ nothing to do with Raymond Count | hunted up into the inhospitable Pyrences, 
of Toulouse, or with any such knightly per-|and there died of starvation, or became a 
sonage’; that they were in fact descendants of| prey to wild beasts. They were obliged 
Gehazi, servant of Elisha(second book of Kings, | to wear both gloves and shves when they 
fifth chapter, twenty-seventh verse), who had| were thus put to flight, otherwise the 
been accursed by his master for his fraud | stones and herbage they trod upon, and the 
upon Naaman, and doomed, he and his de-| balustrades of the bridges that they crossed, 
scendants, to be lepers for evermore. Name,| would, according to popular belief, have 
Cagots or Gahets ; Gahets, Gehazites, What | become poisonous. 
can be more clear? And if that is notenough,| And all this time there was nothing re- 
and you tell us that the Cagots are not|markable or disgusting in the outward 
lepers now ; we reply that there are two kinds | appearance of this unfortunate people. There 
ot leprosy, one perceptible and the other im-| was nothing about them to countenance the 
perceptible, even to the person suffering from | idea of their being lepers—the most natural 
it. Besides, it is the country talk, that where | mode of accounting for the abhorrence in 
the Cagot treads the grass withers, proving! which they were held. They were repeatedly 


or elsewhere. wither up in an hour’s time as much’as if it had 
} 
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examined by learned doctors, whose experi- 
ments, although singular and rude, appear to 
have been made in a spirit of humanity. For 
instance, the surgeons of the king of Navarre, 
in sixteen hundred, bled twenty-two Cagots, | 
in order to examine and analyse their blood. 
They were young and healthy people of both | 
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the organ-loft, and chased the girl out, bid- 
ding her “remember her ears,” and not com- 
mit the sacrilege of singing praises to God 
along with the pure race. 

But this medical report of Dr. Guyon’s— 
bringing facts and arguments to confirm his 
opinion, that there was no physical reason 


sexes ; and the doctors seem to have expected | why the Cagots should not be received on 
that they should have been able to extract | terms of social equality by the rest of the 
some new kind of salt from their blood which | world—did no more for his clients than the 
should account for the wonderful heat of|legal decrees promulgated two centuries 


their bodies. But their blood was just like | 
that of other people. Some of these medical | 
men have left us an account of the general | 
appearance of this unfortunate race, at a| 
time when they were more numerous and 
less intermixed than they are now. The’! 
families existing in the south and west of 
France, who are reputed to be of Cagot 
descent at this day, are, like their ancestors, 
tall, largely made, and powerful in frame ; 
fair and ruddy in complexion, with grey-blue 
eyes, in which some observers see a pensive 
heaviness of look. Their lips are thick, but 
well-formed. Some of the reports name 
their sad expression of countenance with 
surprise and suspicion—* They are not gay, 
like other folk.” The wonder would be if 
they were. Dr. Guyon, the medical man of the 
last century who has left the clearest report 
on the health of the Cagots, speaks of the 
vigorous old age they attain to. In one 


family alone, he found a man of seventy-four 
years of age; a woman as old, gathering 
cherries ; and another woman, aged eighty- 
three was lying on the grass, having her hair 


combed by her great-grandchildren. Dr. 
Guyon and other surgeons examined into the 
subject of the horribly infectious smell which 
the Cagots were said to leave behind them, 
and upon everything they touched ; but they 
could perceive nothing unusual on this head. 
They also examined their ears, which, ac- 
cording to common belief (a belief existing to 
this day), were differently shaped to those of 
other people ; being round and gristly, with- 
out the lobe of flesh into which the ear-ring 
is inserted. They decided that most of the 
Cagots whom they examined had the ears of 
this round shape; but they gravely added, 
that they saw no reason why this should 


exclude them from the good-will of men, and | 


from the power of holding office in church 
wud state. They recorded the fact, that the 
children of the towns ran baaing after any 


| 


before had done. The French held with 


Hudibras, that— 


He that’s convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still. 


And, indeed, the being convinced by Dr. 
|Guyon that they ought to receive Cagots as 
fellow-creatures, only made them more rabid 
|in declaring that they would not, One or 
itwo little occurrences which are recorded 
prove that the bitterness of the repugnance 
| to the Cagots was in full force in the time 
just preceding the first French revolution. 
There was a M. d’Abedos, the curate of 
'Lourbes, and brother to the seigneur of the 
‘neighbouring castle, who was living in seven- 
teen hundred and eighty; he was well- 
educated for the time, a travelled man, and 
|sensible and moderate in all respects but that 
|of his abhorrence of the Cagots; he would 
insult them from the very altar, calling out 
ito them, as they stood afar off, “Oh! ye 
Cagots, damned tor evermore!” One day, a 
half-blind Cagot stumbled and touched the 
censer borne before this Abbé de Lourbes. 
| He was immediately turned out of the church, 
|and forbidden ever to re-enter it. One does 
not know how to account for the fact, that 
'the very brother of this bigoted abbé, the 
seigneur of the village, went and married a 
Cagot girl; but so it was, and the abbé 
brought a legal process against him, and had 
his estates taken from him, solely on account 
of his marriage, which reduced him to the 
condition of a Cagot, against whom the old 
laws were still in force. The descendants of 
this Seigneur de Lourbes are simple peasants 
at this very day, working on the lands which 
belonged to their grandfather. 

This prejudice against mixed marriages 
remained prevalent until very lately. The 
tradition of the Cagot descent lingered 
amongst the people, long after the laws 
against the accursed race were abolished. A 





Cagot who had been compelled to come into| Breton girl, within the last few years, having 
the streets to make purchases, in allusion to|two lovers each of reputed Cagot descent, 
this peculiarity of the shape of the ear, which employed a notary to examine their pedi- 
bore some resemblance to the ears of the| grees, and see which of the two had least 
sheep as they are cut by the shepherds in| Cagot in him; and to that one she gave her 
this district. Dr. Guyon names the case of a} hand. In Brittany the prejudice seems to 
beautiful Cagot girl, who sang most sweetly, | have been more virulent than anywhere else. 
and prayed to be allowed to sing canticles in| M. Emile Souvestre records proofs of the 
the organ-loft. The organist, more musician | hatred borne to them in Brittany so late as 
than bigot, allowed her to come; but the/ eighteen hundred and thirty-five. Just lately 
indignant congregation, finding out whence a baker at Hennebon, having married a girl 
proceeded that clear fresh voice, rushed up to| of Cagot descent, lost all his custom. The 
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godtather and godmother of a Cagot child | 


became Cagots themselves by the Breton 
laws, unless, indeed, the poor little baby died 
before attaining a certain number of days. 
They had to eat the butchers’ meat con- 
demned as unhealthy ; but, for some unknown 
reason, they were considered to have a right 
to every cut loaf turned upside down, with 
its cut side towards the door, and might 
enter any house in which they saw a loaf in 
this position, and carry it away with them. 
About thirty years ago, there was the skele- 
ton of a hand hanging up as an offering in a | 
Breton Church near Quimperle, and the tra- 
dition was, that it was the hand of a rich | 
Cagot who had dared to take holy water out 
of the usual bénitier, some time at the begin- 
ning of the reign of Louis the Sixteenth, 
which an old soldier witnessing, he laid in 
wait, and the next time the offender ap- 
proached the bénitier, he cut off his hand, 
and hung it up, dripping with blood, as an 
offering to the patron saint of the church. | 





The poor Cagots in Brittany petitioned 
against their opprobrious name, and begged | 
to be distinguished by the appellation of 
Malandrins. To English ears one name is 
much the same as the other, as neither | 
conveys any meaning ; but, to this day, the 
descendants of the Cagots do not like to have 
this word applied to them, preferring the 
term Malandrin. 

The French Cagots tried to destroy all the 
records of their pariah descent, in the commo- 
tions of seventeen hundred and eighty-nine ; 
but if writings have disappeared, the tradi- | 
tion yet remains, and points out such and 
such a family as Cagot, or Malandrin, or 
Oiselier, according to the old terms of abhor- 
rence. 

There are various ways in which learned 
men have attempted to account for the uni- 
versal repugnance in which this well-made, 
powerful race are held. Some say that the 
antipathy to them took its rise in the days 
when leprosy was a dreadfully prevalent 
disease ; and that the Cagots are more liable | 
than other men to a kind of skin disease, 
not precisely leprosy, but resembling it in 
some of its symptoms; such as dead white- | 
ness of complexion, and swellings of the face 
and extremities. There was also some re- 
semblance to the ancient Jewish custom in| 
respect to lepers, in the habit of the people ; | 
who, on meeting a Cagot, called out, “Cagote ? | 
Cagote ?” to which they were bound to reply, 
“Perlute! perlute!” Leprosy is not properly 
an infectious complaint, in spite of the horror 
in which the Cagot furniture, and the cloth | 
woven by them, is held in some places; the | 
disorder is hereditary, and hence (say this 
body of wise men, who have troubled them- 
selves to account for the origin of Cagoterie) 
the reasonableness and the justice of pre- 
venting any mixed marriages, by which this} 
terrible tendency to leprous complaints might 
be spread far and wide. Another authority 





says, that though the Cagots are fine-looking 
men, hard-working, and good mechanics, yet 
that they bear in their faces, and show in 
their actions reasons for the detestation in 
which they are held; their glance, if you 
meet it, is the jettatura, or evil eye, and they 
are spiteful, and cruel, and deceitful above all 
other men. All these qualities they derive 
from their ancestor Gehazi, the servant 
of Elisha, together with their tendency to 
leprosy. 

Again, it is said that they are descended 
from the Arian Goths, who were permitted 
to live in certain places in Guienne and Lan- 
guedoc, after their defeat by King Clovis, on 
condition that they abjured their heresy, and 
kept themselves separate from all other men 
for ever. The principal reason alleged in 
support of this supposition of their Gothic 
descent, is the specious one of derivation,— 
Chiens Gots, Cans Gots, Cagots, equivalent 
to Dogs of Goths. 

Again, they were thought to be Saracens, 
coming from Syria. In confirmation of this 
idea, was the belief that all Cagots were 
possessed by a horrible smell. The Lom- 
bards, also, were an unfragrant race, or so 
reputed among the Italians: witness Pope 
Stephen’s letter to Charlemagne, dissuading 
him from marrying Bertha, daughter of 
Didier, King of Lombardy. The Lombards 
boasted of Eastern descent, and were noisome. 
The Cagots were noisome, and therefore 
must be of Eastern descent. What could 
be clearer? In addition, there was the proof 
to be derived from the name Cagot, which 
those holding the opinion of their Saracen 
descent held to be Chiens, or Chasseurs des 
Gots, because the Saracens chased the Goths 
out of Spain. Moreover, the Saracens were 
originally Mahometans, and as such obliged 
to bathe seven times a-day: whence the 
badge of the duck’s foot. A duck was a 
water bird: Mahometans bathed in the 
water. Proof upon proof! 

In Brittany the common idea was, they 
were of Jewish descent. Their unpleasant 
smell was again pressed into the service. 
The Jews it was well known had this phy- 
sical infirmity, which might be cured either 
by bathing in a certain fountain in Egypt— 
which was a long way from Brittany—or by 
anointing themselves with the blood of a 
Christian child. Blood gushed out of the 
body of every Cagot on Good Friday. No 
wonder, if they were of Jewish descent. It 
was the only way of accounting for so 
portentous a fact. Again; the Cagots 
were capital carpenters, which gave the 
Bretons every reason to believe that their 
ancestors were the very Jews who made the 
cross. When first the tide of emigration set 
from Brittany to America, the oppressed 
Cagots crowded to the ports, seeking to go to 
some new country, where their race might be 
unknown. Here was another proof of their 
descent from Abraham and his nomadic 
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people; and, the forty years’ wandering in 
the wilderness and the Wandering Jew 
himself, were pressed into the service to 
prove that the Cagots derived their restless- 
ness and love of change from their ancestors, 
the Jews. The Jews also practised arts- 
magic, and the Cagots sold bags of wind to 
the Breton sailors, enchanted maidens to 
love them—maidens who never would have 
cared for them, unless they had been pre- 
viously enchanted—made hollow rocks and 
trees give out strange and unearthly noises, 
and sold the magical herb called bon-succés. 
It is true enough that, in all the early acts 
of the fourteenth century, the same laws 
apply to Jews as to Cagots, and the appel- 
lations seem used indiscriminately ; but their 
fair complexions, their remarkable devotion 
to all the ceremonies of the Catholic Church, 
and many other circumstances, conspire to 
forbid our believing them to be of Hebrew 
descent. 

Another very plausible idea is, that they 
are the descendants of unfortunate individuals 
afflicted with goitres, which is, even to this 
day, not an uncommon disorder in the gorges 
and valleys of the Pyrenees. Some have 
even derived the word goitre from Got, or 
Goth; but their name, Crestiaa, is not unlike 
Cretin, and the same symptoms of idiotism | 
were not unusual among the Cagots ; al- | 
though sometimes, if old tradition is to be | 
credited, their malady of the brain took | 
rather the form of violent delirium, which | 
attacked them at new and full moons. Then} 
the workmen laid down their tools, and| 
rushed off from their labour to play mad_| 
pranks up and down the country; perpetual | 
motion was required to alleviate the agony of | 
fury that seized upon the Cagots at such} 
times. In this desire for rapid movement, | 
the attack resembled the Neapolitan taran- 
tella; while in the mad deeds they per- 
formed during such attacks, they were not 
unlike the northern Berserker, In Bearn 
especially, those suffering from this madness 
were dreaded by the pure race; the Bear-| 
nais, going to cut their wooden clogs in the 
great forests that lay around the base of 
the Pyrenees, feared above all things to go 
too near the periods when the Cagoutelle | 
seized on the oppressed and accursed people ; | 
from whom it was then the oppressors’ turn 
to fly. A man was living within the memory 
of man, who had married a Cagot wife ; he 
used to beat her right soundly when he saw | 
the first symptoms of the Cagoutelle, and, | 
having reduced her to a wholesome state of 
exhaustion and insensibility, he locked her | 
up until the moon had altered her shape 
in the heavens. If he had not taken 
such decided steps, say the oldest inhabit- 
ants, there is no knowing what might have 
happened. 

From the thirteenth to the end of the 
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nineteenth century, there are facts enough 
to prove the universal abhorrence in which 
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this unfortunate race was held; whether 
called Cagots, or Gahets in Pyrenean dis- 
tricts, Caqueaux in Brittany, or Vaqueros in 
Asturias. The great French revolution 
brought some good out of its fermentation 
of the people: the more intelligent among 
them tried to overcome the prejudice against 
the Cagots. 

In seventeen hundred and eighteen, there 
was a famous cause tried at Biarritz relating 
to Cagot rights and privileges, There was a 
wealthy miller, Etienne Arnauld by name, 
of the race of Gotz, Quagotz, Bisigotz, Astra- 
gotz, or Gahetz, as his people are described 
in the legal document. He married an 
heiress a Gotte (or Cagot) of Biarritz; and 
the newly-married well-to-do couple saw no 
reason why they should stand near the 
door in the church, nor why he should not 
hold some civil office in the commune, of 
which he was the principal inhabitant. Ac- 
cordingly, he petitioned the law that he and 
his wife might be allowed to sit in the gallery 
of the church, and that he might be relieved 
from his civil disabilities, This wealthy 
white miller, Etienne Arnauld, pursued his 
rights with some vigour against the Baillie 
of Labourd, the dignitary of the neigh- 
bourhood. Whereupon the inhabitants of 
Biarritz met in the open air on the eighth 
of May, to the number of one hundred 
and fifty; approved of the conduct of the 
Baillie in rejecting Arnauld, made a sub- 
scription, and gave all power to their law- 
yers to defend the cause of the pure race 
against Etienne Arnauld— “that stranger,” 
who, having married a girl of Cagot blood, 
ought also to be expelled from the holy 
places. This lawsuit was carried through all 
the local courts, and ended by an appeal 
to the highest court in Paris; where a 
decision was given against Basque super- 
stitions; and Etienne Arnauld was thence- 
forward entitled to enter the gallery of the 
church, 

Of course the inhabitants of Biarritz 
were all the more ferocious for having 
been conquered; and, four years later, a 
carpenter, Miguel Legaret, suspected of 
Cagot descent, having placed himself in 
church among other people, was dragged 
out by the abbé and two of the jurats of 
the parish. Legaret defended himself with 
a sharp knife at the time, and went to law 
afterwards; the end of which was that the 
abbé and his two accomplices were con- 
demned to a public confession of penitence to 
be uttered while on their knees at the church 
door, just after high mass, They appealed to 
the parliament of Bourdeaux against this 
decision, but met with no better success than 
the opponents of the miller Arnauld. Legaret 
was confirmed in his right of standing where 
he would in the parish church. That a living 
Cagot had equal rights with other men in the 
town of Biarritz seemed now ceded to them ; 
but a dead Cagot was a different thing. The 
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{ Conducted by 


inhabitants of pure blood struggled long and| who lies buried in the churchyard of Strat- 


hard to be interred apart from the abhorred 
race. The Cagots were equally persistent in 
claiming to have a common burying-ground. 
Again the texts of the old Testament were 
referred to, and the pure blood quoted trium- 
phantly the precedent of Uzziah the leper 
(twenty-sixth chapter of the second book of 
Chronicles), who was buried in the field of the 
Sepulchres of the Kings, not in the sepulchres 
themselves, The Cagots pleaded that they 


were healthy and able-bodied ; with no taint 


of leprosy near them. They were met by the 
strong argument so difficult to be refuted, 
which I have quoted before. Leprosy was of 
two kinds, perceptible and imperceptible. If 
the Cagots were suffering from the latter 
kind, who could tell whether they were free 
from it or not? That decision must be left to 
the judgment of others. 


One sturdy Cagot family alone, Belone | 


by name, kept up a lawsuit claiming the 
privilege of common sepulture, for forty-two 
years; although the curé of Biarritz had 
to pay one hundred livres for every Cagot 
not interred in the right place. The inha- 
bitants indemnified the curate for all these 
fines. 


M. de Romagne, Bishop of Tarbes, who} 


died in seventeen hundred and sixty-eight, 
was the first to allow a Cagot to fill any office 
in the Church. 


equality, they had to pay the same taxes as 
other men, instead of the Rancale or poll-tax 
levied on the Cagots ; the collector of which 


had also a right to claim a piece of bread of | 


a certain size for his dog at every Cagot 
dwelling. 

Even in the present century it has been 
necessary in some churches, for the arch- 
deacon of the district, followed by all his 
clergy, to pass out of the small door pre- 
viously appropriated to the Cagots in order 
to mitigate the superstition which, even so 


lately, made the people refuse to mingle with | 


them in the house of God. A Cagot once 
played the congregation at Larroque tricks 
suggested by what I have just named. He 
slily locked the great parish-door of the 
church while the greater part of the in- 
habitants were assisting at mass inside ; put 
gravel in the lock itself, so as to prevent 
the use of any duplicate key,—and had the 
pleasure of seeing the proud pure-blooded 
people file out with bended head, through 
the small low door used by the abhorred 
Cagots. 

We are naturally shocked at discovering, 
from facts such as these, the causeless rancour 
with which innocent and industrious people 
were so recently persecuted. Gentle reader, 


To be sure, some were so| 
spiritless as to reject office when it was of-| 
fered to them, because, by so claiming their | 


| ford-on-Avon. 


| What faults you saw in me, 


Pray strive to shun; 
And look at home: there’s 
Something to be done. 


THE CHILD-SEER. 

Tue little story I am going to tell, is a true 
story of pioneer life in America, It is known 
{to many descendants of the early settlers 
|among whom it happened, and I write it in 
that country. 

One of the darkest pages in American his- 
tory is that relating to the sufferings of the 
inhabitants of Tryon county, New York, 
during the war of the revolution, from the 
attacks of the Indians and Royalists under 
the Mohawk chief Brant and the more savage 
Captain Walter Butler. Early in the war, 
Cherry Valley was selected as a place of 
refuge and defence for the inhabitants of the 
| smaller and more exposed settlements. Block- 
houses were built, fortifications were thrown 
up, and finally, a fort was erected, under the 
direction of General La Fayette. The inha- 
bitants of the surrounding settlements came 
in and lived for several months as in garri- 
son, submitting to strict military regulations, 
Among the families which took temporary 
refuge in this fort, was that of Captain 
Robert Lindsay, formerly a British officer,— 
brave and adventurous, who, only at the 
entreaty of his wife, had left his farm 
which stood in a lonely unprotected situa- 
|tion, several miles from any settlement. 
|'This Captain Lindsay was a reserved, me- 
lancholy man, about whom the simple and 
honest pioneers wondered and speculated not 
'a little. His language and manner bespoke 
‘at once the man of education and breeding. 
| His wife, though a quiet, heroic woman, was 
evidently a lady by nature and association. 

Captain Lindsay had a native love of soli- 
tude and adventure,—the first requisites for 
|a pioneer; and for several years no other 
reason was known for his seeking the wilds, 
}and exposing his tender family to all the 
‘perils and privations of a frontier life. But 
at length an emigrant coming from his native 
place, in the Highlands of Scotland, brought 
the story of his exile, which was briefly this: 
—Captain Lindsay, when a somewhat dissi- 
| pated young man, proud and passionate, had 
_quarrelled with a brother-officer, an old friend, 
at a mess-dinner. Both officers had drunk 
freely ; and their difference was aggravated 
| by hot-brained, half-drunken partisans, In- 
sulting words were exchanged, and a duel on 
|the spot was the consequence. Lindsay 
escaped with a slight wound ; but his sword 
|pierced the heart of his friend. He was 








am I not rightly representing your feelings ?| hurried away to a secure hiding-place, but 
if so, perhaps the moral of the history of the| not before he had learned that in the first 
accursed races may be best conveyed in the| matter of dispute he had been in the wrong. 
words of an epitaph on Mrs. Mary Haud,} Lindsay made all the reparation in his 
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power, by transferring his paternal estate, for! of Captain Lindsay—who, as he remained 
the term of his own lifetime, to the homeless | neutral, had little fear of the Indians—and 
widow and young daughter of his friend. | also of his eldest son, who fancied there was 
Then, with his wife’s small property, and the | something cowardly in flying from their 
price of his commission, he secretly emigrated | forest-home before it had been attacked. 
to America, He left his family in New York, | The latter, however, was soon reconciled by 
while he went up the Hudson, purchased a|the opportunity afforded him, for the first 
smail farm, and built a house for their recep-|time for several years, of associating with 
tion. He was accompanied in this expedition |lads of his own age, of whom there were 
by an old family servitor; who, with true|a goodly number at the fort and settlement. 
Highland fidelity, clung to his unfortunate|The sports and exercises of the men and 
master with exemplary devotion. | youth were entirely of a military character ; 
Mrs. Lindsay’s heart sank within her when|and Douglas, who had inherited martial 
she found that her new home was so far from | tastes froiu a long line of warlike ancestors, 
any settlement,—literally in the wilderness ;; and who had been instructed by his father in 
but she understood her husband’s misan-| military rules and evolutions, soon became 
thropic gloom, almost amounting to melan-|the captain of a company of boys, armed with 
choly madness, and did not murmur. Yet/| formidable wooden guns, and fully equipped 
her forest home was very beautiful,—a small |as mimic soldiers. Angus was made his lieu- 
valley-farm, surrounded by densely-wooded | tenant ; but this was a piece of favouritism, 
hills, dark gorges, and mossy dells. The} the child having little taste or talent for the 
house was a rough, primitive-looking struc-| profession of arms, 
ture, containing but three small apartments; One bright May morning, as these young 
and a low chamber, or rather loft. But it| amateur fighters were parading on the green 
was comfortably and securely built ; and, | before the fort, they had spectators whom 
overhung by noble trees, and overrun by/| they little suspected. Upon a hill, about a 
wild vines, was not unpicturesque. Under the! mile away, Joseph Brant had posted a large 
tasteful care of Mrs. Lindsay, a little garden| party of his braves, where, concealed by the 
soon sprang up around it, where, among many | thick wood, they were looking down on the 
strange plants, bloomed a few familiar flowers, | settlement. It had been his intention to 
whose fragrance seemed to breathe of home, | attack the fort that night; but this grand 
like the sighs of an exile’s heart. ;parade of light infantry deceived him. At 
The family at the period of their taking|that distance, he mistook the boys for 
refuge in the fort at Cherry Valley, con-|men, and decided to defer the attack till 
sisted of three sons and an infant daughter! he could ascertain, by his scouts, the exact 
(the last, born in America), the man Davie,|strength of the place. In the meantime, 
and a maid-servant. Douglas, the elder|he moved his party northward a few miles, 
son, a lad of twelve or thirteen, was a\to a point on the road leading from 
brave, high-spirited, somewhat self-willed| Cherry Valley to the Mohawk river, where 
boy, tall and handsome, and the especial| he concealed them behind rocks and trees. 
pride of his mother: not alone because he|At this spot, the road passed through a 
was her first-born, but because he most| thick growth of evergreens, forming a per- 
vividly recalled to her heart, her husband! petual twilight, and wound along a_pre- 
in his happy days. Angus, the second son,|cipice a hundred and fifty feet high, over 
was a slight, delicate, fair-haired boy, pos-! which plunged a small stream in a cascade, 
sessing a highly sensitive and poetic nature. | called by the Indians Tekaharawa. 
Unconsciously displaying at times singular} Brant had doubtless received information 
and startling intuitions—dreaming uncom-| that an American officer had ridden down 
prehended dreams, which were sometimes | from Fort Plain, on the Mohawk river, in the 
strangely verified, and uttering involuntary | morning, to visit the fort, and might be ex- 
prophecies, which time often fulfilled —he| pected to return before night. This officer 
was always spoken of as “a strange child,”| had come to inform the garrison that a 
and, for all his tender years and sweet meee eqpnens ot militia would arrive the next 
face, was regarded with a secret, shrinking! day, and take up their quarters at Cherry 
awe, even by those nearest to him. In truth,| Valley. His name was Lieutenant Wood- 
the child seemed to be gifted with that! ville; he was a young man of fortune,— 
weird, mysterious faculty known as second-! gay, gallant, handsome, and daring. He was 
sight. dressed in a rich} suit of velvet, wore a 
Archie, the youngest son, his father’s own | plumed hat and a jewel-hilted sword, and let 
darling, was a sturdy, rosy-cheeked, curly-| his dark waving hair grow to a cavalierish 
headed boy of five. Effie was yet at the|length. He rode a full-blooded English 
mother’s breast, a little rosy bud of beauty,| horse, which he managed with ease. ‘This 
—a fair promise of infinite joy and comfort | Lieutenant Woodville lingered so long at 
to her mother’s saddened heart. the settlement, that his friends tried to 
As I have stated, this family took refuge| persuade him to remain all night; but 
in the fort, in the spring of seventeen hundred|he laughed, and, as he mounted, flung 
and seventy-eight, somewhat against the will|down his portmanteau to one of them, 
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saying, “I will call for that to-morrow.” 
When it was nearly sunset the little gar- 
rison came out into the court-yard to watch 
his departure. Among the spectators were 
the boy-soldiers whose parade of the morning 
had daunted even the terrible Brant. Fore- 
most stood the doughty Douglas, and by his 
side the timid Angus, gazing with childish 
curiosity on the dashing young officer, and 
marking with wondering delight his smiling 
mastery over his steed. 

Suddenly the boy passed his hand over his 
eyes, grew marble-white and rigid for an 
instant, then shuddered, and burst into tears. 
Before he could be questioned, he had quitted 
his brother, rushed forward, and was clinging 
to the lieutenant’s knee ; crying, in a tone of 
the most passionate entreaty, 

“Oh, sir, ye maun stay here to-night— 
here, where a’ is safe! Dinna gang; they'll 
kill ye! Oh, dinna gang!” 

“Who, my little lad, who’ll kill me?” 
gently asked the officer, looking down into 
the delicate face of the boy, struck by its 
agonised expression. 

“The ielioee. They’re waitin’ for you in 
yon dark, awfu’ place by the falls,” replied 
Angus, in a tone of solemnity. 

“And how do you know all this, my little 
man ?” asked the officer, smiling. 

“T hae seen them,” said Angus, in a low, 
hoarse tone, casting down his eyes and 
trembling visibly. 

“Seen them! When?” 

“Just noo. I saw them a’ as weel as I see 
you and the lave. It’s the guid God, may be, 
that sends the vision to save you frae death. 
So, ye maun heed the warning, and not put 
your life in peril by riding up there, where 
they’re waitin’ for ye in the gloaming.” 

“What is the matter with this child?” 
exclaimed Lieutenant Woodville, turning 
toa friend in the little crowd. The man, 
for answer, merely touched his forehead 
significantly. “Indeed! So young!” replied 
the officer. Then, laying his hand gently on 
the head of the boy, and smiling pityingly 
into his wild beseeching eyes, he said, “ But 
indeed I must go, prophet of evil. Indians 


or no Indians, a soldier must obey orders, | 


ou know. Come, dry your tears, and I will 

ring you a pretty plume for your soldier- 
cap when I return. Adieu, friends, until to- 
morrow !” 

Saying this, he bent to loosen Angus’s 
hands from the stirrup; but the child clung 
convulsively, shrieking out his warnings and 


entreaties, until his father broke through the | 


crowd, and bore him forcibly away. 
Lieutenant Woodville galloped off, with gay 
words of farewell ; but, as some noticed, with 
an unusual shadow on his handsome face. 
Mrs. Lindsay took Angus in her arms, and 
strove to soothe him in her quiet, loving 
way. Yet the child would not be comforted. 
He hid his face in her bosom, sobbing and 
shuddering, but saying nothing for several 
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| Angus was his victim : 





(Conducted by 
minutes. Then he shrieked out— There! 
There! Oh, mither, they hae killed him! I 
hae seen him fa’ frae his horse. I see him 
noo, lying amang the briars, wi’ the red bluid 
rinning frae his head, down on to his braw 
soldier-coat. Oh, mither, I could na help it ; 
he would na believe the vision !” 

After this, the repose of a sad certainty 
seemed to come upon the child, and, sobbing 
more and more softly, he fell asleep ; but not 
until the return of Lieutenant Woodville’s 
horse, with an empty saddle stained with 
blood, had brought terrible confirmation of 
the vision, Next morning, the body of the 
unfortunate young officer was found in the 
dark pass, near the falls of Tekaharawa. He 
had been shot and scalped by Brant himself. 

As may be supposed, this tragic verifi- 
cation of Angus Lindsay’s prophecy excited 
surprise and speculation, and caused the child 
to be regarded with a strange interest, which, 
though not unfriendly, had in it too much of 
superstitious dread to be altogether kindly. 

The boy instinctively shrank from it, and 
grew more sad and reserved day by day. 
Some regarded the prediction as naturally 
resulting from the omnipresent fear of savages 
—common to settlers’ children—taking more 
vivid form in the imagination of a nervous and 
sickly boy, and the fate of Lieutenant Wood- 
ville as merely a remarkable coincidence. 


| But, more shook their heads with solemn 


meaning, declaring the lad a young wizard ; 
and went so far as to intimate that the real 
wizard was the lad’s father, whose haughty 
and melancholy reserve was little understood 
by the honest settlers, and that poor little 
the one possessed. 

The expression of this feeling—not in 
words, but in a sort of distrustful avoidance 
—made Mrs. Lindsay consent to the proposi- 
tion of her husband to return to their home 
for the harvest. Several families were ven- 
turing on this hazardous step, encouraged by 
the temporary tranquillity of the country, 
and thinking that their savage enemies had 
quenched their blood-thirst at Wyoming,— 
thus rather taking courage than warning by 
that fearful massacre. 

The Lindsays found their home as they 
had left it three months before ; nothing had 
been molested ; they all speedily fell into 
their old in-door and out-door duties and 
amusements. And so passed a few weeks of 
quiet happiness. Captain Lindsay and his 
man always took their arms with them to 
the harvest-fields, which were in sight of the 
house. The two elder sons usually worked 
with their father. On the last day of the 
harvest, when little remained to be done, the 
boys asked permission to go to a stream, 
about two miles away, to angle for trout. 

In his moody abstraction, or fearlessness, 
Captain Lindsay consented, and the boys set 
out in high glee. Little Archie, who was also 
with his father for that day, begged to be 
taken with them; but the lads did not 
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wish to be so encumbered, and hurried away. 
Just as they were passing from the clearing 
into the little cow-path leading through the 
woods to the creek, Angus looked back and 
saw the child standing by his father, in tears, 
gazing wistfully after his elder brothers. 

“ Ah, Douglas,” exclaimed he, “let us tak’ 
Archie wi’ us. See how the puir bairn is 
greeting.” 

“No, no; he'll only fright the trout, and 
we canna wait. Come awa.” 

The lads reached the creek in safety, crept 
stealthily along its shaded bank, selected their 
places in silence, and flung their bait upon 
the water. Douglas seemed to enjoy the sport 
keenly, but Angus was remorseful for having 
said nay to his little brother’s entreaty. 

“Oh, Douglas!” he exclaimed, at last, “I 
canna forget Archie’s tearfu’, wistfu’ face. 
I’m sae sorry we left him!” 

“Dinna fash yer head about Archie, but 
mind yer fish!” replied Douglas impatiently. 

Angus was silent for another half-hour. 
Then he suddenly gave a short, quick cry, 
made a start forward, and peered anxiously 
down into the water. 

“What noo?” said Douglas, petulantly, 
for the ery and movement had scared a fine 
trout that seemed just about to take his hook. 

“Oh, brother,” answered Angus, trembling, 
“T ha’ seen Archie’s bonnie face in the burn, 
and it had sic a pale, frightened look. I doubt 
something awfu’ has happened! Let us gang 
hame.” 

Douglas laughed as he replied, “It’s yer 
own face ye saw in the burn, and no Archie’s, 
How could it be his, when he’s maist twa mile 
awa?” 

“T dinna ken, Douglas,” replied Angus, 
humbly, “ but I maun believe it was Archie’s 
face. There it comes again! And father’s, 
and Davie’s! Oh, brother, the Indians !” 

Shrieking out these words, the poor boy 
staggered backward and fainted. Douglas, 
though a good deal alarmed, had sufficient 
presence of mind to apply nature’s remedy, 
fortunately near at hand ; and under a copious 
sprinkling of cold water, Angus speedily 
revived. Douglas no longer resisted his 
entreaties, but silently gathering up their 
fishing tackle, and taking their string of trout, 
set out for home, walking slowly, and sup- 
porting the trembling steps of his brother. 
As they neared the borders of the clearing, 
where they were to come in sight of the 
harvest-fields and their home, Angus abso- 
lutely shook, and even the cheek of the bold 
Douglas grew white. 

The first sight which met their eyes, on 
their emerging from the wood, was their 
house in flames, with a party of fiendish 
savages dancing and howling around it. The 
boys shrank back into the wood ; and, crouch- 
ing down together beneath a thick growth of 
underbrush, lay sobbing and shuddering in 
their grief and terror. 

At length, Angus gave a start and whis- 
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pered joyfully, “ Oh, brother, I’ve seen mither, 
and wee Effie, and Jenny—an’ they’re a’ safe 
—hid away in the bushes, like us.” 

“But do you see father, and Archie, and 
auld Davie?” asked Douglas, believing, at 
last, in the second-sight of his young brother. 

“No, no,” replied Angus, mournfully, “I 
canna see them ony mair. They maun be a’ 
dead, Douglas.” 

“Tl no believe that,” said the elder 
brother, proudly ; “father and Davy baith 
had their arms wi’ them. Davie is no’ a 
bad fighter, and ye ken a braver soldier could 
na be found in a’ the world than father.” 

They lay thus, talking in fearful whispers, 
and weeping silently, until the shouts of the 
savages died away, and silence fell with the 
twilight, over the little valley. Then, slowly 
and cautiously they crept from their hiding- 
place, and stole through the harvest-fields to 
the spot where they had left their father and 
little brother, and Davie. 

And they were all there—dead. They 
appeared to have fallen together—faithful 
old Davie lay across his master’s knees, which 
he seemed embracing in death. Little Archie 
had evidently lingered longest alive ; his flesh 
was yet soft and slightly warm, and he had 
crept to his father’s arms, and lay partly 
across his breast. 

All, even to the sinless baby, had been 
tomahawked. Yet, bathed in blood, as they 
were, the poor boys could not believe them 
dead, but clasped their stiffened hands, and 
kissed their lips, felt for their heart-beats, 
and called them by their names in every 
accent of love and sorrow. At last, finding 
all their frenzied efforts vain, they aban- 
doned themselves utterly to grief. 

The moon rose upon them thus—weeping 
wildly over their murdered father and brother 
—stained with their blood, and shuddering 
with their death-chill. Never did the moon 
look on a more desolate group. Captain 
Lindsay’s brow seemed more awfully stern 
in its light, and his unclosed eyes shone with 
anicygleam. Archie’sstill tearful face showed 
most piteously sad ; while the agonised faces 
of the two young mourners, now bent over 
their dead, now lifted despairingly toward 
heaven, seemed to have grown strangely 
old in that time of terror, and horror, and 
bitter grieving. Thus the hours wore on; 
and, at last, from utter exhaustion, they slept 
—the living with the dead. 

They were wakened by the warm sunlight 
and the birds who sang—how strange it 
seemed !—as gaily as ever, in the neighbour- 
ing wood. The boys raised their heads and 
looked, each into the other’s sad face, and 
then on the dead, in the blank, speechless 
anguish of their renewed grief. Douglas was 
the first to speak. “Come, brother,” he said, 
in a calm tone, “ we maun be men noo, let us 
gang back to the fort: may be we shall find 
mither there, wi’ Jenny and the bairnie, ’gin 


| you’re sure ye saw them a’ in yer vision.” 
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“ But we canna’ leave these here to their 
lane,” said Angus. 


“We maun leave them; we are no’ big, 


enor_h to bury them ; but we’ll cover them 
ower wi’ leaves and the branches o’ the pines, 
and when we get to the fort, we'll ask the 


* ° | 
soldiers to come and make graves for them. 


Come wi’ me, Angus, dear.” 

Angus took Douglas’s hand, and rose; but 
soon staggered and fell, murmuring, “ Oh, 
brother ! I’m sair faint and ill. I think Iam 
dying. 
ye may cover us a’ up togither 
awa’,” 

“Dinna say sic sorrowfu’ things, Angus ; 
yer no dying, puir laddie ; yer but fainting wi? 
hunger, and I the same,” said Douglas, in a 
tone of hopeless despondency. Just at the 
moment, his eye fell on a small hand-basket, 
in which the labourers were accustomed to 
take their luncheon to the harvest-field. 
was now lying where the dead had left it, 
against a pile of wheat-sheaves, and was 
found to contain some fragments of bread and 
meat, of which they partook. 

Somewhat refreshed, the boys set about 
their melancholy duty. They did not attempt 
to move the bodies from the positions in 
which they had found them ; they left little 
Archie on his father’s breast, and faithful 


Stay wi’ me a little while, and then 
and gang | 


old Davie with his face hid against his| 


master’s knees. 


Douglas took out his pocket-knife to sever | 


a lock of hair from his father’s and his little 
brother’s heads, for mementos. “Oh! dinna 
tak’ that lock, Douglas,” said Angus, 
shudder, “did ye na see the bluid on it?” 

Alas! it was difficult to find a lock on the 
head of either father or child not darkened 
and stiffened with gore. 


When they had taken the last look, the | 


last kiss, and had completed their mound of 
boughs and leaves, the two children knelt 
beside it, and prayed. Surely the God of the 
fatherless was near them. Better 


most pompous funeral obsequies : 
Him, the simple prayer they sobbed into his 
ear, than the grandest requiem. 


It was nearly noon when the boys left the | 
little valley, and took their w: ay toward the} 
| boys. 


fort. They had first visited the ruins of their 
house, and searched around them and the 


garden, diligently, but vainly, for any trace | 


of their mother, and nurse, and sister. Froma 
tree in the little orchard, they filled their bas- 
ket with apples, and set forth. 

They had advanced but a mile or two on 
the dark, winding, forest path, when they 


heard before them the sound of footsteps and | 
| cigantic oak, watching them as they inonited 


voices. In their sudden terror, thinking only 
of savages, they fled into the thickest recesses 
of the wood. When their alarm had passed, 


and they sought to regain the path, they | 


found to their grief and dismay that they | 
had lost it. Still they kept on—apparently | 
at random—but angel-guided, it seemed, in 
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‘to his feet, and confronted—Brant ! 
|the chief stood a small band of savage at- 
|tendants, eagerly eyeing the young “ pale- 


It | 


| tone, 
| sorry to hear he has been killed. 





with a! 


in His} 
sight, their pious care of the dead, than the | 
sweeter to} 
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the direction of the fort. Yet night came 
upon them in the dense, gloomy wood ; and, 
at last, very weary and sorrowful, they sank 
down, murmured their broken prayers, and 


| clasped in each other’s arms fell into a chill 


and troubled sleep. 
Douglas was wakened in the early morn- 
ing, by a touch on his shoulder. He sprang 


Behind 


faces,” as though their fingers itched to be 


among their curls, 

“Who are you?” 
sternly. 

“Tam Douglas Lindsay ; ; and this is my 
brother , Angus Lindsay.” 

“Ts Captain Lindsay your father 2?” 

“He was our father,” replied Douglas with 
a passionate burst of tears; “ but ye ken 
weel enough we hae no father noo, sin’ ye’ve 
murdered him, Ay, and puir auld Davie, and 
the wee bairn Archie, ye divils !” 

“No, boy,” replied Brant, in a not ungentle 
“we did not murder your father. 1am 
He was a 
brave man, and never took part with the 
rebels. I promised him my protection. It 
must have been some of Captain Butler's 
men: they are about now. I would have 
risked my life to have saved his. I will 
protect his children, Where were you 
going?” 

“To the fort,” put in little Angus, eagerly. 
“may be we shall find mither and Effie, and 
Jenny a’ there. Oh! Mister Thayendenaga, 
tak’ us to the fort, if it’s no’ too far, for we 
hae lost our way.” 

Brant—who was an educated man, and 
had little of the Indian in his appearance or 
speech—smiled to hear himself addressed by 
his pompous Indian name (a stroke of policy 
on the lad’s part), and replied: “That is 
easy to do. Cherry Valley is just over the 
hill ; only a little way off. Let us go.” 

Saying this, and briefly commanding his 
warriors to remain where they were, until he 
should return—an order received in sullen 


asked the warrior, 


| silence by the savages, who glared ferociously 


upon their lost prey—the chief strode for- 
ward through the forest, followed by the two 
When they reached the brow of the 
hill overlooking the settlement, he paused 
and said, “I had better not go any further. 
I will wait here till I see you safe. Good bye! 
Tell your mother that Brant did not kill her 


| brave husband. Say he’s sorry about it—go.” 


The children sought to express their 
thanks, but he wav ed them away, and _ 
with foided arms under the ‘shade of 


the hill. 


Mrs. Lindsay’s part in the sad story is 
soon told, On the day of the massacre she 
‘heard the firing in the harvest- field, and, 
‘from the windows of the house, witnessed 
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the brief struggle of her husband and |the clouds a’ rosy and golden, and the glory 
Davie with their foes. The fearful sight|o’ the sunlight spread a’ abroad, like the 
at first benumbed every faculty—but one |smile o’ the Lord on this wicked and waefu’ 
ery from her baby roused her from her| world. And,—look !—look! Oh, mercifu’ 
stupor of grief and terror. She snatched the | God,—there are the bairns ! ” 
infant from the cradle, and rushed with it 
into the woods, followed by Jenny, the} This history, fortunately, has nothing to do 
maid. The two women concealed themselves | with the terrible massacres and burnings, 
so effectually in the thick under-brush,} which, a few months later, desolated Cherry 
that they remained undiscovered, though the} Valley and the neighbouring settlements. 
shouts of the savages came to their ears with | Mrs, Lindsay and her children were then safe 
horrible distinctness, and even the blaze of|in the city of New York. Immediately on 
their burning home reddened the sunlight} the close of the war they returned to their 
that struggled through the thick foliage | friends in Scotland. 
above them. Among the Highlands, Angus Lindsay 
When, at length, the party left the little|lost his extreme delicacy of health, with 
valley, it passed within a few yards of the|it, gradually, his mysterious faculty; yet 
fugitives. Oh! how fervently the mother} he was ever singularly sensitive, thought- 
thanked God that her baby slept tranquilly | ful, and imaginative; and when he grew 
on her bosom, and by no cry betrayed their} into manhood, though not recognised as a 
hiding-place ! They did not venture to leave} seer or a prophet, he was accorded a title 
their leafy sanctuary until evening. They} which comprehended the greatest attributes 
were on the side of the clearing opposite the | of both—Poet. 
harvest-fields, and near the road leading to} Mrs. Lindsay returned to the family estate 
Cherry Valley. This they found, and set out| with her children; but the widow of her 
at once for the settlement, which they reached | husband’s friend was not deprived of her 
in safety about midnight, and were kindly|sad sanctuary, to which she had finally a 
received at one of the fortified houses. The} dearer, if not a more sacred right, as the 
next day a party of brave men, moved by the | home of her daughter, the wife of Douglas 
passionate entreaties of the two women, set} Lindsay. 
out on what was thought a hopeless search 
for Captain Lindsay, his sons, and servant. | WILD COURT TAMED. 
They reached the harvest-fields safely, found 
there the bodies as they had been left,| Ix October last we described a Heathen 
hastily buried them ; aud, after vainly seeking | Court—Wild Court, in Great Wild Street, 
for the missing boys, returned to Cherry | Drury Lane—which it was proposed to con- 
Valley, taking a dread certainty and a faint | vert and civilise. The Society for Improving 


hope to the afflicted wife and mother. 

Prostrated by her fearful bereavement, yet 
not wholly despairing, worn with cruel 
anxieties and fatigues, Mrs. Lindsay at last 
slept, watched over by her faithful nurse. 
She awoke in the early morning, raised herself 
eagerly from her pillow, looked around, and 
then sank back in tears. 

“Oh, Jenny,” said she, “I hae had sic a 
blessed dream! I dreamed I saw my twa 
boys—only twa noo, Jenny—my brave 
Douglas, and the bonnie Angus—coming over | 
the hill wi’ the sunrise. But theyll no’ | 
come ony mair—they are a’ taken frae me— | 
a’ but this wee bit bairnie,” she murmured, | 
pressing her babe to her bosom, and sprink- | 
ling its brow with the bitter baptism of her 
tears. For some minutes she lay thus, weeping 
with all that fresh realisation of sorrow and 
desolation which comes with the first awaken- | 
ing from sleep after a great bereavement. | 
Then she arose and tottered away from 
the bed, saying, “ Lift the window, Jenny. | 
I maun look on the hill o’ my dream.” 

Jenny obeyed, and supported her mistress, 
as she looked out on the lovely landscape, 
kindling in the light of an August morning. 
“Ah, Jenny,” she said, “it is a’ as I dreamed 
—the yellow corn on the hill-side, and the 
dark pines above—the soft blue of the sky— 


the Condition of the Labouring Classes had 
obtained leases of thirteen out of the fifteen 
or sixteen capacious houses whereof it is com- 
posed ; five leases for twenty-one years, and 
the rest for thirty, at a ground-rent of not 
quite two hundred pounds a-year. As we 
before said, in their early days, these houses 


lin Wild Court seemed to have been well 


tenanted ; they were built when Drury Lane 
was almost a fashionable thoroughfare, and 
were probably tenanted as chambers by law- 
yers. They contained, therefore, well-propor- 
tioned rooms, had solid staircases, and in other 
respects seemed to admit rather easily of 
conversion into decent and well-ordered 
dwellings. We need not repeat what we 
have already said of the condition into 
which they had sunk before the alterations 
were attempted. One does not easily for- 
get such facts as that there were open 
troughs of ordure passing through the 
upper rooms into a half-stagnant open sewer 
in the parapet, immediately below the upper- 
most windows; that the cellars were full of 
refuse filth; that the open stairs were the 
night haunt of the filthy, and the back yards 
of a morning ankle deep in all abomination. 
We have now to add to the preceding report 
that what we saw was not by one-tenth so 
horrible as what is found to have been 
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lurking there unseen. It was thought to be|toa few simple rules for the preservation of 
an exaggeration when the sanitary reformers | wholesomeness, which forms part of their 
used to aver that there lies stagnant under | contract with the society. They are, as weekly 
London as much filth as would make a lake| tenants, to pay their rents every Monday 
six feet in depth, a mile long, and a thousand | morning, and with exemplary punctuality 
feet across. We begin to believe that this | they do it. After two or three months’ 
calculation was very much indeed under the| working, the arrears due from the eighty 
truth. families are not found to amount to fourteen 
Wild Court, as we said at the time, did | shillings, and even that does not represent 
not by any means impress us as the most) loss, but very recent debts, that will be 
squalid or the filthiest place we knew in the | wiped out in a week or two. 
metropolis. It was indeed far from that,and; ‘The cost of reconstruction has exceeded 
it was tenanted by people, certainly poor, | the original estimate. The vast accumulation 
but by a whole grade more prosperous than’ of filth was not only a source of expense for 
they are commonly to be found in Rotherhithe | quicklime and disinfectants, but it had 
or Bethnal Green. And here, though there | rotted the foundations of the houses to 
were only thirteen houses, all calculation was | an extent which made it sometimes neces- 
defeated by the filth that was found under | sary that they should be strengthened by 
them. The active business of conversion was|new masonry. The lower walls are still im- 
begun in February; and from February to| pregnated with a foul moisture; and it is 
April, the carting away of corrupt matter ,impossible until next year to convert the 
was the main process ; actually more time} basement storeys into airy and well-lighted 
being consumed in that work than in the whole | workshops for such tenants overhead as 
business of reconstruction by bricklayers,)may require them. But, notwithstanding 
carpenters, plumbers, and other workmen,|the defeat of previous calculation in this 
We are inclined to turn with loathing from | manner, experience thus far goes to show 
the details that we must express—for very |that the profit realised upon the outlay 
shame’s sake — with the utmost brevity.|incurred by transforming foul dens into 
There were more cesspools than houses,| wholesome dwellings, will not in this case 
sixteen cesspools to the thirteen houses, | fall short of twelve per cent., the rents being 
each or some of them sixteen feet deep!rather below than above those paid (or left 
and about five feet square. Out of these, | owing) formerly. 
before they were filled up and obliterated,; The transformation, we were glad to find 


there had to be taken one hundred and /|on visiting the premises, has been effected in 
fifty loads, all be it remembered lying | the wisest way. Nothing has been done for 
under thirteen houses ; and that was but a/mere effect, with a view to the creation of a 
fraction of the evil; for, in addition to|show place. A large water-tank at the top 
that, from under the same thirteen houses, | of each house supplies the tap and the water- 
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there were removed three hundred and thirty | 
cart-loads of accumulated filth, animal and! 
vegetable, collected in the basements and | 
elsewhere, including vermin. The vermin | 
lay hidden in crusts five and six inches! 
thick, comprising, according to a fair and | 
sober estimate made by an eye-witness and | 
—, a ton of bugs. 

f all calculation is exceeded in this way, by 
the discoveries made on excavation under 
only thirteen houses in a court of scarcely | 
more than average filthiness, who dares to | 
reflect upon the whole mass of abominations 
that lies at the roots of London ! 

In Wild Court, as it used to be, there lived 
two hundred families, numbering in all— 
apart from the unlicensed crowd that nestled 
at night on its staircases—a thousand people. 
In Wild Court as it is to be—omitting the 
house or two at one end, which the society 
has not yet been able to obtain—there will 
be accommodation for a hundred families, or 
between three and four hundred people in a 
hundred and eight rooms. Already eighty- 
three families are in occupation of ninety-two 
well ventilated, decently appointed rooms. 
Twenty-two were tenants of the court in its 
days of filth, who abide by it in its days of de- 
cency ; the rest are new-comers. They submit 





closet. Upon the little gallery attached to 
each floor of each house there is not only 
the tap over its own drain, for water 
supply, and perfectly distinct from that of 
the water-closet, but there is also a shoot 
by which all dust and refuse may be 
poured into a covered bin below, and 
enough of surrounding railing to be used by 
the people of that floor, for the drying of 
such little stocks of linen as they wash for 
themselves in a place appointed for the 
purpose. These railings, and the back yard 
common to all, form a sufficient drying- 
ground, and supersede the use of the drying- 
poles which are thrust out of window, and, 
when duly festooned, obstruct what ‘circula- 
tion of air might otherwise be possible in 
most of our close London courts. 

The internal arrangement of these houses 
is very simple. Most of the rooms are of 
good size and height, and as the majority 
of those people who inhabit places of this kind 
can afford the rent of one room only, wooden 
partitions, not reaching entirely to the ceil- 
ing—put up, without any additional charge, to 
the tenant—shut off a space on one side of 
every large room so occupied. A decent 
arrangement for the sleeping accommodation 
of the family is thus made possible. Single 
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rooms are not willingly let to families num- 
bering more than four, and no tenants are 
allowed to admit lodgers, or to give sleeping 
accommodation to more than the number 
agreed upon when they entered. Nor are 
they suffered to keep animals in their apart- 
ments. Each tenant’s room must be scrubbed 
at least once every week. A superintendent 
lives upon the spot, who is to have access to 
all the apartments, and right of interference 
for the preservation of the property, and the 
maintenance of the conditions under which 
alone it is possible for the houses to con- 
tinue wholesome. Beyond that, there is no 
attempt to exercise control. 

The quality of the rooms, according to the 
original plan, is lowered a little as one mounts 
the stairs, and thus a variation occurs in the 
rents, the price diminishing as one ascends ; 
the scale of charge also, and for the same 
reason, is lower for back than for front rooms, 
The rent of the front rooms varies from be- 
tween three shillings and two and threepence. 
The rent of the back rooms varies between 
half-a-crown and one and eightpence. The 
| provision of a decent room for one and eight- 
| pence is the fulfilment of a condition most 
| essential to be borne in mind by those who 
| would serve society to the best purpose in 
providing better dwellings for the poor. The 
single room provided for the highest price— 
three shillings, is airy and spacious, provided 
with an excellent fireplace, cupboarded, and 
well-partitioned. Throughout the houses, 
indeed, the fireplaces are good, and there is 
not one room without an ample cupboard. 
There are ventilators in the doors and walls, 
anda grating in the centre of each ceiling 
communicates, by a large pipe, with the outer 
air. No ornamental work whatever has been 
introduced; the rooms are precisely such 
rooms as their tenants have been used to feel 
at home in, with the one vast difference, that 
they are clean and wholesome. 


Some tenants with large families, or better | 


means than others, occupy two rooms ; but 
the majority, as we have said, content them- 
selves per force, with one. 
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this respect happened to be afflicting Wild 
Court when we paid our visit. In the way 
of all wholesomeness and cleanliness stands 
that which should be made their main sup- 
port—the system of water supply in this 
metropolis ; which is as bad as trading com- 
panies can make it. 

It is not much to say, that in the short time 
since Wild Court was reconstructed there has 
been no case of fever in it; it is more to 
say, that not only the superintendent notices, 
but the tenants themselves notice, the change 
made even by so short an experience of good 
lodging, in the aspect of the children. Health 
has come to their cheeks, light is at home in 
their eyes, they are more brisk, active, and 
happy at their play. Of their elders, we saw 
none who looked discontented, and there is 
no reason to doubt that they will, in due 
course of events, come by the 


‘* Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 
Truth breathed by cheerfulness.” 





POOR ANGELICA. 


In the fasta of gifted, beautiful, good, 
wronged, and unhappy women, there are few 
names that shine with so bright and pure a 
lustre as that of Angelica Kauffmann. The 
flower of her life was spent in this country ; 
but she is scarcely remembered in it now, 
even among the members and lovers of the 
profession which she adorned. Those who 
wish to know anything definite concerning a 
lady who was the pet of the English aristo- 
cracy, and the cynosure of English painters for 
some years of the past century, must turn to 
foreign sources, and hear from foreign lips and 
pens the praises of poor Angelica. Though un- 
deniably a foreigner, she had as undeniable a 
right to be mentioned in the records of British 
painters as those other foreigners domiciliated 
among us at thesame epoch : Listard, Zucchi, 
Zoffani, Bartolozzi, Cipriani, Roubiliac, 
Michael Moser, Nollekens, Loutherbourg, 
Zuccarelli, Vibares, and Fuseli. Of all these 
worthies of the easel there are copious 


They all seem to| memoirs and ana extant, yet the published 


be able to earn their living without falling into| (English) notices of Angelica would not fill 


any serious straits. Half of them,or more than | half this page. 


half, are costermongers: the rest are tailors 
or shoemakers ; one, we observed, called his 
ground-floor room a dairy. Every room con- 
tained the necessary articles of furniture: 
in one of the cheap upper rooms—through 
which an open sewer ran when we last saw 
it—a clean and healthy woman was perfuming 
the air with beans and bacon. Somebody, in 
a room below, scented his entire floor with 
a stock of lavender. We will not affirm 
that we smelt nothing whatever, worse than 
this, for it is one thing to erect water tanks, 


In Sir William Beechey’s 
Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds, there is no 
mention whatsoever made of my heroine ; 
nor, which is more to be wondered at, is she 
named in Mr. Allan Cunningham’s excellent 
Life of Sir Joshua. Yet Angelica painted 
the president’s portrait; and the president 
himself, it is darkly said, was desirous on his 
part of possessing not only the portrait of his 
fair limner, but the original itself. Even the 
garrulous, tittle-tattling,\busybody, Boswell, 
has nothing to say, in his Life of Johnson, 
of the catastrophe of Angelica’s life; al- 


another thing to get an efficient water supply | though it was town talk for weeks, and 


out of a London company. 
hitch in the matter of water will occur even 
to the rich, since nobody has power to pro- 
tect himself, and a temporary difficulty in 


An occasional|although the sinister finger of public sus- 


picion pointed at no less a man than John- 
son’s greatest friend, JosHuA REYNOLDs, 
as cognisant of, if not accessory to, the 
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conspiracy by which the happiness of Ange-| 


licea Kauffmann was blasted. In Smith’s 
Nollekens and his Times there is a silly 
bit of improbable scandal about the fair 
painter. In Knowles’s Life of Fuseli we | 
learn in half-a-dozen meagre lines that that 
eccentric genius was introduced to Madame 
Kauftfmaun on his first coming to England, 
and that he was very nearly becoming ena- 
moured of her; but that this desirable con- 
summation was prevented by Miss Mary 
Moser, daughter of the keeper of the Royal 
Academy (appropriately a Swiss), becoming 
enamoured of him. Stupid, woeful Mr. Pilk-| 
ington has a brief memoir of Angelica. ! 
Wolecot, better known as Peter Pindar, | 
once, and once only, alludes to her. In| 
Chalmer’s Biographical Dictionary there is a 
notice of Angelica about equal, in compass 
and ability, to that we frequently find of a| 
deceased commissioner of inland revenue | 
in a weekly newspaper. In the vast cata- 
logue of the Museum Library I can only 
discover one reference to Angelica Kauffmann, 
personally, that being a stupid epistle to her, | 
written in seventeen hundred and eighty-one | 
by one Mr. G. Keate. I have been thus 
minute in my English researches, in order to 
avoid the imputation of having gone abroad, | 
when I might have fared better at home. I 
might have spared myself sonie labour too ;| 
for my travels in search of Angelica in foreign 
parts have been tedious and painful. That | 
which M. Artaud, in that great caravanserai 
of celebrities the Biographie Universelle, has 
to say about her is of the dryest; and a 
Herr Bockshammer, a German, from whom I 
expected great things, merely referred me to 
another A. Kauffmann, not at all angelical ; 
but connected with a head-splitting treatise | 
on the human mind. 

I will try to paint my poor Angelica. 
Calumny, envy, biographers who lie by their 
silence, cannot deny that she was a crea- 
ture marvellously endowed. She was a 
painter, a musician; she would have made | 
an excellent tragic actress ; she embroidered ; | 
shedanced; she was facund in expression, | 
infinite in variety; she was good, amiable, 
and virtuous: full of grace, vivacity, and wit. 
Fancy Venus without her mole; fancy Mi-| 
nerva without her egis (which was, you may | 
be sure, her ugliness), Fancy Ninondel’Enclos | 
with the virtue of Madame de Sévigné. | 
Fancy a Rachel Esmond with the wit of a} 
Becky Sharp. Fancy a woman as gifted as| 
Sappho, but not a  good-for-nothing; as 
wise as Queen Elizabeth, but no tyrant; 
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year seventeen hundred and forty-one, at 
Coire, the capital of the Grisons, a wild aud 
picturesque district which extends along the 
right bank of the Rhine to the Lake of Con- 
stance. She was baptised Marie-Anne-Angé- 
lique-Catherine. Angelica would have been, 
enough for posterity to love her by. But, 
though rich in names, she was born to poverty 
in every other respect. Her father, John 
Joseph Kauffmann, was an artist, with 


ltalents below mediocrity, and his earnings 


proportionately meagre. He came, as all 
the Kauffmanns before him did, from 
Schwarzenburg, in the canton of Voral- 
berg, and appears to have travelled about 
the surrounding cantons in something nearly 
approaching the character of an artistic 


\tinker, mending a picture here, copying 


one there, painting a sign for this gasthof 
keeper, and decorating a dining-room for that 
proprietor of a chateau. These nomadic ex- 
cursions were ordinarily performed on foot. 
In one of his visits to Coire, where he was 
detained for some time, he happened, very 
naturally, to fall over head and ears with 
a Protestant damsel named Cléofe; nor 
was it either so very unnatural that Fraulein 
Cléofe should also fall in love with him. She 
loved him indeed so well as to adopt his 
religion, the Roman Catholic; upon which 
the church blessed their union, and they were 
married. Hence Marie- Anne - Angélique- 
Catherine, and hence this narrative. 

If Goodman Kauffmann had really been a 
tinker, instead of a travelling painter, it is 
probable that his little daughter would very 
soon have been initiated into the mysteries 
of burning her fingers with hot solder, drum- 
ming with her infantile fists upon battered 
pots, and blackening her young face with 
cinders from the extinguished brazier. We 
all learn the vocation of our parents so early. 
I saw the other hot, sunny evening, a fat 
undertaker in a fever-breeding street near 
Soho, leaning against the door-jambs of his 
shop (where the fasces of mutes’ staves are), 
smoking his pipe contentedly. He was a lusty 
man, and smoked his pipe with a jocund face ; 
but his eyes were turned into his shady shop, 
where his little daughter—as I live it is true, 
aud she was not more than nine years old— 
was knocking nails into a coffin on tressels. 
She missed her aim now and then, but went 
on, on the whole, swimmingly, to the great 
contentment of her sire, and there was in his 
face—-though it was a fat face, and a greasy 
face, and a pimpled face—so beneficent an 
expression of love and fatherly pride, that | 


as brave as Charlotte, Countess of Derby,| could forgive him his raven-like laugh, and 
but no blood-spiller for revenge; as un- the ghastly game he had set his daughter to. 
happy as Clarissa Harlowe, but noprude ; as} So it was with little Angelica. Her first 
virtuous as Pamela, but no calculator ; as} playthings were paint-brushes, bladders of 


fair as my own darling Clementina, but no unstrained can- 
fool. Fancy all this, and fancy too, if you 
like, that I am in love with the ghost of An- 
gelica Kauffmann, and am talking nonsense. 
She was born (to return to reason) in the 


colours, maul-sticks, and 
vases; and there is no doubt that on many 
occasions she became quite a little Joseph, 
}and had, if not a coat, at least a pinafore of 
| many colours. 
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Kauffmann, an honest, simple-minded fellow, | 
knowing nothing but his art, and not much 
of that, cherished the unselfish hope that in 
teaching his chiid, he might soon teach her to 
surpass him. The wish—not an unfrequent 
event in the annals of art—was soon realised. 
As Raffaelle surpassed Perugino, and Michael 
Angelo surpassed Ghirlandajo, their masters, 
so Angelica speedily surpassed her father, 
and left him far behind. But it did not 
happen with him as it did with a cer- 
tain master of the present day, who one 
day turned his pupil neck and heels out 
of his studio, crying, “You know more 
than Ido. Go to the devil!” The father 
was delighted at his daughter’s marvellous | 
progress. Sensible of the obstacles opposed 
to a thorough study of drawing and anatomy 
in the case of females, he strenuously 
directed Angelica’s faculties to the study of 
colour. Very early she became initiated in| 
those wondrous secrets of chiar’ oscuro which 
produce relief, and extenuate, if they do not | 
redeem, the want of severity and correctness. | 
At nine years of age, Angelica was a little) 
prodigy. 

In those days Father Kauffmann, urged | 
perhaps by the necessity of opening up a new | 
prospect in Life’s diggings, quitted Coire, and | 
established himself at Morbegno in the Val- 
teline. Here he stopped till seventeen hun-| 
dred and fifty-two, when, the artistic diggings | 
being again exhausted, he removed to Como, | 
intending to reside there permanently. The} 
Bishop of Como, Monsignore Nevroni, had | 
heard of the little painter prodigy, then | 
only eleven years of age, and signitied his 
gracious intention of sitting to her for his 
portrait. The prodigy succeeded to perfec- | 
tion, and she was soon overwhelmed with 
Mecenases. The dignified clergy, who, to their | 
honour be it said, have ever been the most 
generous patrons of art in Italy, were the first 
to offer Angelica commissions. She painted 
the Archbishop of Milan, Cardinal Pozzo- | 
bonelli, Count Firmiani, Rinaldo d’Este, Duke 
of Modena, and the Duchess of Massa-Carrara, 
and “ many more,” as the bard of the corona- 
tion sings. John Joseph Kauffmann’s little 
daughter was welcome in palazzo, convent, | 
and villa. 

I am glad, seeing that Angelica was a pro- 
digy, that J.J. Kauffmann did not in any way 
resemble that to me most odious character, 
the ordinary prodigy’s father. ‘There was the | 
little prodigy with flaxen curls, in a black 
velvet tunic, with thunder and lightning 
buttons, who used to play on the harp so 
divinely, and used to be lifted in at carriage 
windows for cwuntesses to kiss; and had at 
home a horribis, snuffy, Italian monster of a 
father, who ate up the poor child's earnings ; 
who drank absinthe till he was mad, and 
pulled his miserable son’s flaxen hair till he 
was tired; who was insufferably lazy, unima- 
ginably proud, mean, vain, and dirty—a pro- 
fligate and a cheat—who was fit for no place 
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but the galleys, from which I believe he came, 
and to which I devoutly hope he returned. 
Miserable little dancing, singing, guitar- 
playing, painting, pianoforte-thumping, horse- 
riding, poem-reciting prodigies have I known ; 
—unfortunate little objects with heads much 
too large, with weary eyes, with dark bistre 
circles round them ; with rachitic limbs, with 
a timid cowering aspect. I never knew but 
one prodigy’s father who was good for any- 
thing, and he was a prodigy himself—an 
acrobat—and threw his son about as though 
he loved him. The rest,—not only fathers, but 
mothers, brothers, and uncles,—were all bad. 

But J. J. Kautimann loved his daughter 
dearly ; and, though she was a prodigy, was 
He delighted in sounding her 
praises. He petted her: he loved to vary her 
gentle name of Angelica into all the charming 
diminutives of which it was susceptible. He 
called her his Angela, his Angelina, his 
Angelinetta, He was a widower now, and 
his strange old turn for vagabondising came 
over him with redoubled force. The father 
and daughter—strange pair, so ill-assorted 
in age, so well in love—went trouping about 
the Grisons, literally picking up bread with 
the tips of their pencils. Once Angelica was 
entrusted, alone, to paint, in fresco, an altar- 
piece for a village church; and a pleasant 
sight it must have been to watch the fragile 
little girl perched on the summit of a lofty 
seaffulding, gracefully, piously, painting angels 
and lambs and doves and winged heads: 
while, on the pavement beneath, honest J. J. 
Kauffmann was expatiating on his daughter's 
excellences to the pleased curate and the 
gaping villagers; or, more likely still, was 
himself watching the progress of those 
skilful, nimble little fingers up above—his 
arms folded, his head thrown back, tears in 
his eyes, and pride and joy in his heart. 

The poor fellow knew he could never hope 
to leave his daughter a considerable inheri- 
tance. Money, he had none togive her. He 
gave her instead, and nearly starved himself 
to give her, the most brilliant education 
that could be procured, He held out the 
apple of science, and his pretty daughter was 
only too ready to bite at it with all her white 
3esides her rare aptitude for painting, 
she was passionately fond of, and had a sur- 
prising talent for, music. Her voice was 
pure, sweet, of great compass ; her execution 
full of soul. Valiantly she essayed and con- 
quered the most difficult of the grand old 
Italian pieces. These she sang, accompanying 
herself on the clavecin; and often would 
she sing from memory some dear and sim- 
ple Tyrolean ballad to amuse her father, 
melancholy in his widowhood. 

But painting and music, and the soul of a 
poet, and the form of a queen, how did these 
agree with poor father Kauffmann’s domestic 
arrangements? Alas! the roof was humble, the 
bed was hard, the sheets were coarse, the bread 
was dark and sour when won, Then, while the 
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little girl lay on the rugged pallet, or mended | pocket, as if he had fallen into the hands 
her scanty wardrobe, there would come up| of the brigands of Terracina. 
—half unbidden, half ardently desired—re- 
splendent day-dreams, gorgeous visions of 
Apelles, the friend of kings, of Titian in his | But the demon of virti: was not satisfied with 
palace, of Rubens an ambassador with fifty | the possession of taste by Visto. He insisted 
gentlemen riding in his train, of Anthony | that he should also have a painter, a sculptor, 
Vandyke knighted by royalty, and respected |a medallist, or an enamellist ; and scarcely 
by learning, and courted by beauty, of Ra-|a lord or baronet arrived in England from 
faelle the divine, all but invested with the|the grand tour without bringing with him 
purple pallium of the sacred college, of Ve-| French cooks, French dancers, poodles, 
lasquez with his golden key—Aposentador, | broken statues, chaplains, led captains, Dres- 
Mayor to King Philip—master of the revels} den china, Buhl cabinets, Viennese clocks, 
at the Isle of Pheasants—as handsome, rich, | and Florentine jewellery—some Italian artist, 
and proud, as any of the thousand nobles| with a long name ending in elli, who 
there. Whocould help such dreams? The| was to be patronised by my lord; to paint 
prizes in Art’s lottery are few, but what can| the portraits of my lord’s connections ; to 
equal them in splendour and glory that dies | chisel out a colossal group for the vestibule of 
not easily ? my lord’s country-house ; or to execute colos- 
At sixteen years of age, Angelica was a|sal monuments to departed British valour 
brunette, rather pale than otherwise. She | for Westminster Abbey by my lord’s recom- 
had blue eyes, long black hair, which fell in} mendation. Sometimes the patronised elli 
tresses over her polished shoulders, and which | turned out well; was really clever; made 
she could never be prevailed upon to powder, | money, and became eventually an English 
long beautiful hands, and coral lips. At|R. A.; but much more frequently he was 
twenty, Angelica was at Milan, where her | Signor Donkeyelli, atrociously incapable, con- 
voice and beauty were nearly the cause of| ceited and worthless. He quarrelled with his 
her career as an artist being brought to an} patron, my lord, was cast off, and subsided 
end. She was passionately solicited to appear | into some wretched court near St. Mar- 
on the lyric stage. Managers made her'|tin’s Lane, which he pervaded with stubbly 
tempting offers; nobles sent her flattering | jaws, a ragged duffel coat, and a shabby hat 
notes ; ladies approved; bishops and arch-| cocked nine-bauble-square. He haunted 
bishops even gave a half assent; nay J. J.| French cookshops, and painted clock-faces, 
Kaufimann himself could not disguise his |tavern-signs, anything. He ended miserably, 
eagerness for the syren voice of his Angeli- 


sometimes in the workhouse, sometimes at 
netta to be heard at the Scala. But Angelica) Tyburn for stabbing a fellow-countryman in 
herself was true to her art. She knew how 


a night-cellar. 
jealous a mistress Art is; with a sigh, but} My poor Angelica did not escape the wide- 
bravely and resolutely, she bade farewell to 


spread snare of the age—patronage ; but she 
music, and resumed her artistic studies with | fell, in the first instance, into good hands, 
renewed energy. 


Some rich English families residing at Venice 
After having visited Parma and Florence, 


made her very handsome offers to come to 
she arrived in Rome, in seventeen hundred 


England. She hesitated ; but, while making 
and sixty-three. Next year she visited Naples, | up her mind, thought there could be no harm 
and in the next year, Venice; painting 


in undertaking the study of the English 
everywhere, and received everywhere with 


language. In this she was very successful. 
brilliant and flattering homage. Six years of | Meanwhile, Father Kauffmann was recalled to 
travel among the masterpieces of Italian art, 


Germany by some urgent family affairs. In 
and constant practice and application, had 


this conjuncture, an English lady, but the 
ripened her talent, had enlarged her experi-| widow of a Dutch admiral, Lady Mary 
ence, had given a firmer grasp both to her 


; Veertvoort, offered to become her chaperon 
mind and her hand. Her reputation spread|to England. The invitation was gratefully 
much in Germany, most in Italy ; though 


accepted, and was promptly put in execution. 
the Italians were much better able to appre-| | Angelica Kauffmann arrived in London on 
ciate her talent than to reward it. But, in 


b the twenty-second of June, seventeen hun- 
the eighteenth century, the two favourite 


dred and sixty-six. She took up her residence 
amusements prevalent among the aristocracy | with Lady Mary Veertvoort in Charles 
of the island of Britain were the grand 


Street, Berkeley Square. The good old lady 
tour and patronage. No lord or baronet’s 


treated her like her own daughter, petted 
education was complete till (accompanied by | her, made much of her, and initiated her into 
a reverend bear-leader) he had passed the 


all the little secrets of English comfort. 
Alps and studied each several continental | Before she had been long in this country, she 
vice on its own peculiar soil. But when he 


was introduced by the Marquis of Exeter to 
reached Rome, he had done with vice, and 


e the man who then occupied, without rivalry 
went in for virti. He fell into the hands of | and without dissent, the throne of English 


the antiquaries, virtuosi, and curiosity dealers | art. Fortunate in his profession, easy in cir- 
of Rome with about the same result, to his! cumstances, liberal in his mode of living, 


Some demon whispered, Visto, have a taste. 
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cultivated in mind, fascinating in manners, | 
the friendship of Joshua Reynolds was a 
thing of general desideration. To all it was 
pleasant—to many it was valuable. 

Lord Exeter’s introduction was speedily 
productive of a cordial intimacy between 
Angelica and Reynolds. He painted Ange- 
lica’s portrait: she painted his. On the 
establishment of the Royal Academy, she 
was enrolled among its members,—a rare 
honour for a lady. But, the friendship of Sir 
Joshua soon ripened into a warmer feeling. | 
He became vehemently in love with her. 
There is no evidence, or indeed reason, to 
suppose that Reynolds’s intentions towards | 
Angelica Kauffmann were anything but 
honourable. There was no striking disparity 
between their ages. The fame of Angelica 
bid fair in time to equal his own, and 
bring with it a commensurate fortune ;| 
yet, for some inexplicable reason—probably | 
through an aversion or a caprice as inex-| 
plicable—Angelica discouraged his advances. | 
To avoid his importunities, she even fled from 
the protection of Lady Mary Veertvoort, and 
established herself in a house in Golden 





Square, where she was soon afterwards joined 
by her father. 

At the commencement of the year seven- 
teen sixty-seven, Angelica Kauffmaun shared 
—with hoops of extra magnitude, toupees of 
superabundant floweriness, shoe-heels of vivid- 
est scarlet, and china monsters of superlative 


ugliness—the mighty privilege of being the 
fashion. Madame de Pompadour was the 
fashion in France just then, so was Buhl fur- 
niture, Boucher’s pictures, and the Baron de 
Holbach’s atheism; so, in England were 
“drums,” ridottos, Junius’s Letters, and 
burnings of Lord Bute’s jack-boots in effigy. 
The beauteous Duchess of Devonshire—she 
who had even refused Reynolds the favour of 
transferring her lineaments to canvas—com- 
missioned the fair Tyrolean to execute her por- 
trait, together with that of Lady Duncannon. 
Soon came a presentation at St. James’s; 
next a commission from George the Third 
for his portrait, and that of the young Prince 
of Wales, After this, Angelica became doubly, 
triply, fashionable. She painted at this time a 
picture of Venus attired by the Graces—a 
dangerous subject. Some of the critics 
grumbled of course, and muttered that Cupid 
wouldn’t have known his own mother in 
the picture ; but decorous royalty applauded, 
and (oh dear, how decorous!) aristocracy 
patronised, and the critics were dumb. 

So, all went merry as a marriage bell with 
J. J. Kauffmann’s daughter. A magnificent 
portrait of the Duchess of Brunswick, put 
the seal to the patent of her reputa- 
tion. No fashionable assembly was com- 
plete without her presence. In the world) 
of fashion, the world of art, the world of| 
literature, she was sought after, courted, idol- 
ised. One young nobleman, it is stated, fell 
into a state of melancholy madness because 








Serene 


|The reigning toasts 
| jealous of her, and hinted that the beauty of 


she refused to paint his portrait. Officers in 
the Guards fought for a ribbon that had 
dropped from her corsage at a birthnight ball. 
condescended to be 


“these foreign women” was often fictitious, 
and never lasting. Dowagers, more accus- 
tomed to the use of paint than even she 
was, hoped that she was “quite correct,” 
and shook their powdered old heads, and 
croaked about Papists and female emis- 
saries of the Pretender. Scandal of course, 
was on the alert. Sir Benjamin Backbite 
called on Lady Sneerwell in his sedan-chair. 
Mrs. Candour was closeted with Mr. Mar- 
plot; and old Doctor Basilio, the Spanish 
music-master of Leicester Fields, talked tooth- 
less scandal with his patron, Don Bartolo of 
St. Mary-Axe. The worst stories that the 
scandalmongers could invent were but two in 
number, and are harmless enough to be told 
here. One was, that Angelica was in the 
habit of attending, dressed in boy’s clothes, 
the Royal Academy Life School; the second 
story—dreadful accusation !—was that An- 
gelica was a flirt, an arrant coquette ; and 
that one evening at Rome, being at the 
opera with two English artists, one of 
whom was Mr. Dance (afterwards Sir Na- 
thaniel Dance Holland, the painter of Garrick 
in Richard the Third), she had allowed both 
gentlemen gently to encircle her waist with 
their arms—at the same time: nay, more, that 
folding her own white waxen arms on the 
ledge of the opera box, and finding naturally 
a palpitating artist’s hand on either side, 
she had positively given each hand a squeeze, 
also at the same time: thereby leading each 
artist to believe that he was the favoured 
suitor. I don’t believe my Angelica ever did 
anything of the kind, 

Scandal, jealousy, reigning toasts, and 
withered dowagers notwithstanding, Angelica 
continued the fashion. Still the carriages 
blocked up Golden Square; still she was 
courted by the noble and wealthy; still 
ardent young Oxford bachelors and buckish 
students of the Temple wrote epistles in heroic 
verse to her; still she was the talk of the 
coffee-houses and studios ; still from time to 
time the favoured few who gained admission 
to Lady Mary Veertvoort’s evening concerts 
were charmed by Angelica’s songs—by the 
grand Italian pieces, and the simple, plaintive, 
Tyrolean airs of old ;—still all went merry 
as a marriage bell. 

In seventeen sixty-eight there appeared in 
the most fashionable circles of London a man, 
young, handsome, distinguished, accomplished 
in manners, brilliant in conversation, the 
bearer of a noble name, and the possessor of 
a princely fortune. He dressed splendidly, 
played freely, lost good-humouredly, took to 
racing, cock-fighting, masquerade-giving, and 
other fashionable amusements of the time, 
with much kindliness and spirit. He speedily 
became the fashion himself, but he did not 
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oust Angelica from her throne: he reigned;a young man, simple, credulous, and timid 
with her, a twin-planet. This was the Count | —lowly-born, it is true, but still sincerely ena- 
Frederic de Horn, the representative of a| moured of Angelica (like the Claude Melnotte 
noble Swedish family, who had been for some | of Pauline inthe Lady of Lyons). He is even 
time expected in England. Whether my|led to believe that he is the real Prince of 
poor, poor little Angelica really loved him ;|Como—we beg pardon: Count de Horn— 
whether she was dazzled by his embroidery, | imagines that a mysterious veil envelopes the 
his diamond star, his glittering buckles, his | circumstances of his birth; but, when the 
green riband, his title, his handsome face and | truth is discovered, and he finds that he has 
specious tongue, will never be known ; but | been made the tool of designing villains, he 
she became speedily his bride. For my part testifies the utmost remorse, and is desirous 
I think she was seized by one of those|of making every reparation in his power. 
short madnesses of frivolity to which all | A third author, M. Dessalles Regis, not only 
beautiful women are subject. You know|/avers the premeditated guilt of the false 
not why, they know not why themselves, | count, but alludes to a dark rumour that the 
but they melt the pearl of their happiness in Beauséant of the drama, the villain who had 
vinegar as the Egyptian queen did: she in the | dressed up this lay-figure in velvet and gold 
wantonness of wealth ; they in the wasteful | lace to tempt Angelica to destruction, was no 
extravagance of youth, the consciousness of| other than her rejected lover, Sir Joshua 
beauty, the impatience of control, and the) Reynolds. For my part, I incline to the first 
momentary hatred of wise counsel. hypothesis. I believe the footman to have 
Angelica Kauffmann was married in Janu- been a scoundrel. 
ary seventeen hundred and sixty-eight, with; A long period of entire mental and bodily 
great state and splendour, to the man of her | prostration followed the ill-starred marriage. 
choice. Half London witnessed their union :| J. J. Kauffmann, good fellow, comforted his 
rich were the presents showered upon the| daughter as wellas he was able; but his 
bride, multifarious the good wishes for the} panacea for her grief, both of mind and body, 
health and prosperity of the young couple.| was Italy. He was weary of England, fogs, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell—| fashions, false counts—there was no danger of 
till the bell rang out, first in vague rumours,| spurious nobility abroad ; for could not any 
then in more accredited reports, at last as an| one with a hundred a-year of his own bea 
incontrovertible miserable truth, that another | count if he liked? Still Angelica remained 


Count de Horn had arrived in England to} several years more in this country; still 


expose and punish an impostor and swindler | painting, still patronised, but living almost 
who had robbed him of his property and his! entirely in retirement. When the death of 
name—till it was discovered that Angelica | her husband the footman placed her hand at 
Kauffmann had married the man so sought—a_ liberty, she bestowed it on an old and faithful 
low-born cutpurse, the footman of the Count !| friend, Antonio Zucchi, a painter of archi- 

Poor Angelica, indeed! This bell tolled|tecture ; and, five days afterwards, the 
the kneil of her happiness on earth. The) husband, wife, and father embarked for 
fraudulent marriage was annulled as far as} Venice. Zucehi was a tender husband ; but 
possible, by a deed of separation dated the he was a wayward, chimerical, visionary 
tenth of February, seventeen hundred and! man, and wasted the greatest part of his 
sixty-eight ; a small annuity was secured to! wife's fortune in idle speculations. He died 
the wretched impostor, on condition that he | in seventeen hundred and ninety-five, leaving 
should quit England and not return thereto.| her little or nothing. The remainder of 


He took his money and went abroad. | 
Eventually he died in obscurity. 

Numberless conjectures have been made as 
to whether this unfortunate marriage was 
merely a genteel swindling speculation on 
the part of the Count de Horn’s lacquey, 
or whether it was the result of a deep-laid 
conspiracy against the happiness and honour 
of Angelica. A French novelist, who has 


written a romance on the events of my| 


heroine’s life, invents a very dexterous, 
though very improbable, fable of a certain 
Lord Baronnet, member of the chamber of 
Commons, whose hand had been refused by 
Angelica, and who in mean and paltry 
revenge, discovered, tutored, fitted out, and 
launched into society, the rascally fellow 


who had been recently discharged from the | 


service of the Count de Horn, and whose 
name he impudently assumed. Another 
novelist makes out the false count to have been 





poor Angelica’s life was passed, if not in 
| poverty, at least in circumstances straitened 
|to one who, after the first hardships of her 

wandering youth, had lived in splendour and 
| freedom, and the companionship of the great. 
| But she lived meekly, was a good woman, and 
| went on painting to the Jast. 

Angelica Kauffmann died a lingering death 
at Rome, on the fifth of November, eighteen 
hundred and five. On the seventh, she was 
{buried in the church of St. Andrea delle 
Frate; the academicians of St. Luke followed 
the bier, and the entire ceremony was under 
the direction of Canova. As at the funeral 
of Rafaelle Sanzio, the two last pictures she 
had painted were carried in the procession ; 
{on the coffin there was a model of her right 
hand in plaster, the fingers crisped, as though 
it held a pencil. 

This was the last on earth of Angelica Kauff- 
mann. Young, beautiful, amiable, gifted by 
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nature with the rarest predilections, conse- 
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slipped behind its bulkier neighbours. We 


erated to the most charming of human oc-| were just giving up our search as hopeless, 


cupations, run after, caressed, celebrated 
among the most eminent of her contempo- 
raries, she would appear to have possessed 
everything that is most desirable in this life. 
One little thing she wanted to fill up the 
measure of her existence, and that was hap- 
piness. This is man’s life. There is no block 
of marble so white but you shall find a blue 
vein in it, and the snow-flake from heaven 
shall not rest a second on the earth without 


when all at once we caught a sight of it, and 
in such company, that itmade us smile despite 
ourselves, as we remembered the poor fellow’s 
sad complaints, that he—the author of no 
less a number than five plays—was still un- 
read—forgotten ! 

Johnson was squeezed between two volumes 
of the works of Lope de Vega! 

The accidental juxtaposition of the two dra- 
matists was certainly a somewhat strange one. 





becoming tinged with its impurities. 


Cc 


SOMETHING LIKE A DRAMATI 
AUTHOR. 


Jounson—we call him Johnson, because 
that is not his name, and we would rather not 
be personal—Johnson called upon us the 
other day, on purpose to present us with a 
neatly-bound copy of his collected works. 
We were extremely busy at the time, and so 


we told him, but Johnson was not easily got | 


rid of. Assuring us he would not detain us 
many seconds, he took a seat, and—as the 
time-piece on our mantle-piece can witness— 
entertained us for one hour and ten minutes 
with the story of his grievances, 

Johnson had written, he assured us, no less 
than five successful plays—all of which had 
heen acted, and all applauded to the echo. 
“ And now, sir,” he continued. “ What’s the 
use of it? Five plays, sir, all successful ! 
And yet, sir, every one of them forgotten! 
Here, sir,” and Johnson dealt a vigorous blow 


| Poor Johnson! Wehad promised him posthu- 
| mous and undying fame for his five dramas— 
| his, “ Five, sir—Five!” as he so proudly dwelt 
| upon their number ; and, for the life of us, 
| we could not help laughing at our prophecy, 
| a3 we asked ourselves, how many plays of all 
jthe hundreds the great Spaniard wrote, are 
heard of now. Nay, how many were there 
that even long survived their author, A 
per-centage, truly, most disheartening to 
Johnson ! 

At once, we mentally ran over all we knew 
of Lope de Vega—the “ Prodigy of Nature,” 
the“ King of Comedy,” the“ Spanish Phoenix,” 
as he was styled by his various critics—the 
jman whose name became admitted into the 
| Spanish language as an adjective expressing 
the extreme of excellence. At once we turned 
| to different memoirs of the poet, and looked 
over the astounding arithmetical calculations 
that in different lands, at different times, have 
been made to state the number of his works. 
And if the reader does not know already, we 
should like to hear him guess how many plays 





on the unconscious and neglected volume.|he thinks it possible that Lope de Vega 
“Here, sir, 1 bring them out in a collected; wrote. We have prepared him, doubtless, 
form, and not a copy has been asked for!|to suppose the number large, but in spite 
Depend upon it, sir, it’s all up with the drama. |of all our warnings, we defy the boldest 
There was a time when men who wrote but; guesser to come near the truth. Let him 
oue play gained celebrity, and here, sir, I’ve| think of a number that may seem prepos- 
written five, sir—Five !” terous. It will be much below the mark. 

We condoled with him as we best could,| Nay, let him even work out that myste- 
and tried to hold out brilliant visions of the | rious problem in mental arithmetic which 
justice to be done to him by generations yet| we remember puzzling over in our school- 
unborn: but it was useless; Johnson would} boy days, and having thought of a number, 


not be comforted. Grateful, however, for 
our sympathy, he did the kindest thing he 
could have done. He left us. Not, though, 
till we had given the most solemn promise 
that we would at our very earliest leisure 


works, from title-page to Finis. 

We placed the copy of the works of Joln- 
son on the shelf behind us, and there for se- 
veral days it stayed as unmolested and unno- | 
tived as its thousand brethren that. still 
encumbered the warehouses of Johnson’s: 
publisher. One morning, however, we thought 
that we would look at it, and see what John- 
son really had produced, for we confess we had 
forgotten the very names of his plays quite 
as completely as it seemed the public had. 
Accordingly, we looked along our shelves for 
it; but for some time in vain. The volume 
was a thin one, and must, we supposed, have 


| 


| 


read through the whole of the collected | 


|double it, add ten to it, and so on—we 
forget exactly, the true formula. Still will 
the total, in all probability, fall considerably 
short of the number of plays composed by 
Lope de Vega. 

The lowest calculation that seems based 
on anything like solid grounds, is that given 
by M. Damas Hinard, in an admirable me- 
moir of the poet, prefixed to a French trans- 
lation of his plays; or rather some of his 
plays, for we should like to see the man 
who could translate them all, in one life- 
time, supposing all to be extant. M. Hinard 
informs us—a statement in which Schah, 
the German historian of the Spanish drama, 
and others coincide—that Lope de Vega wrote 
the prodigious number of fifteen hundred 
plays ! 

Fifteen hundred plays! Written by one 
man’s hand—conceived by one nian’s brain! 
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Well may another of his biographers, Mr. | Lope de Vega, published in eighteen hundred 
G. H. Lewes, say, “It really takes one’s | and six. 


breath away to hear of such achievements.” | 
But we have not yet done. At the imminent 
risk of having our veracity impugned, we 
must go on to tell what else Lope de Vega) 
wrote. As though the fifteen hundred plays | 
were not enough for one man’s work, we 
find he wrote besides about three hundred 
interludes and autos sacramentales (a species 
of dramatic composition resembling our an- 
cient miracle-plays); ten epic poems; one 
burlesque poem, called La Gatomaquia ; 
various descriptive and didactic poems; a 
host of sonnets, romances, odes, elegies, and 
epistles ; several works written in mingled 
prose and verse ; eight prose novels; not to 
mention other prose writings, or his numerous 
prefaces and dedications! What a labour 
for one lifetime! Were it for nothing more 
than the stupendous quantity of bis produc- 
tions—leaving quality altogether out of the 
consideration—Lope de Vega would be one 
of the greatest wonders in the whole history | 


Bouterwek, in the volume of his Geschichte 
der Poesie und Beredsamkeit, which treats 
on Spanish literature (published about 
eighteen hundred and eight) surpasses even 
Montalvan in his estimate of Lope de Vega’s 
fecundity. He says that “Lope de Vega 


required no more than four-and-twenty hours 


to write a versified drama of three acts in 


|redondillas, interspersed with sonnets, ter- 


cets, and octaves, and from beginning to end 
abounding in intrigues, prodigies, or interest- 
ing situations. This astonishing facility en- 
abled him to supply the Spanish theatre 
with upwards of Two THOUSAND original 
dramas.” He tells us that the theatrical 
managers would wait at Lope’s elbow, carry- 
ing off the acts as fast as he could write 


\them, not giving the poet time even to 


revise his work ; and that, immediately upon 
one play being finished, a fresh applicant 
would arrive to prevail on him to commence 
a new piece! A wholesale manufactory of 


of literature. |dramas, truly! What would friend Johnson 


And yet his wonderful rapidity was not a| 
mere flow of words unhampered by ideas. In | 


speaking of the quantity. of his productions! 


without regard to quality, we would by no 
means insinuate that in the latter respect 
they would not bear examination. We will 
not, it is true, go to such lengths as his friend 
and pupil, Montalvan, does, when he declares 


think of orders coming in like this ? 
Another calculation Bouterwek goes into, 
as to the amount of paper Lope used. He 
tells us, “ According to his own (Lope’s) testi- 
mony, he wrote on an average five sheets per 
day ; it has therefore been computed that the 
number of sheets which he composed during 
his life must have amounted to one hundred 


[Condueted by | 


that if the works of Lope de Vega were! and thirty-three thousand, two hundred and 
placed in one scale, and those of all ancient | twenty-five.” This computation, however, 
and modern poets in the other, the weight of|strikes us as somewhat doubtful, inasmuch 
the former would not only decide the compa-| as it proceeds on the supposition that Lope’s 
rison in point of quality, but would also “be| average of five sheets per diem extended 
a fair emblem of the superiority in point of | throughout the whole seventy-three years of 
merit of Lope’s verses over those of all other | his existence, commencing at his birth—when 
poets together.” But setting aside the exag-| for a day or two, at least, he would not do 
gerations of his devoted admirer, this much | much, precocious though we know him to 
is pretty certain : not only did Lope de Vega | have been—and finishing with his death. We 
actually produce fifteen hundred dramas, but | should hardly think that Lope quite meant 
they were—as our friend Johnson tells us| this when he laid down the average, though 
his own five were—all successful! They de-| really we feel so bewildered amongst all 
lighted all Spain, charmed even the sombre | these high figures, that we know not exactly 


spirit of Philip the Second, and—sure test of 
success— 


In present dramas, as in plays gone by, 


they brought in money to the theatres’ trea- 
suries, and secured a competence to their 
author. 

We have already stated that the number 
of his works given above is that recorded by 
M. Damas Hinard, and others. But, as if 
this were not sufficiently miraculous, some 
of his biographers adopt a considerably 
higher figure. Montalvan, above alluded to, 


asserts in his Fama Postuma (a work pub- | 


lished in honour of Lope de Vega, in sixteen 
hundred and thirty-six, a few months only 
after the poet’s death) that he had written 
EIGHTEEN hundred plays, and Four hundred 
autos sacramentales! This is the number 


what to think. We feel as if we were working 
out sums in astronomy, and calculating dis- 
tances of stars, instead of reckoning a literary 
man’s productions. However, come we at 
once to the last grand total—right or wrong. 
3outerwek says it is estimated, “ that allow- 
ing for the deduction of a small portion of 
| prose, Lope de Vega must have written up- 
| wards of twenty-one million three hundred 
thousand verses.” 

Lord Holland also adopts this estimate, 
| but, like all the rest of them, manages still 
|to magnify it, even while he quotes. He tells 
us “twenty-one million three hundred thou- 
sand of his lines are said to be actually 
printed.” And yet we find Lope de Vega 
himself, in the Eclogue to Claudio, one of his 
latest works, declaring that, large as is the 
quantity of his printed works, those which 





also quoted by Lord Holland, in his Life of} still remain unprinted are even yet more 
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numerous. So, if we take Lord Holland’s state- 
ment of the quantity actually printed, and re- 
membering that the printed portion is not half 
of what Lope de Vega wrote altogether, 

But no. We must refrain. We are getting 
once more into the high numbers, and we 
begin already to feel giddy. So we must let 
Lord Holland, Bouterwek, Montalvan, and 
the rest, say what they please; we cannot 
possibly keep pace with them, but must needs 
content ourselves with the very moderate 
figure we commenced with, and say that Lope 
de Vega, after all, wrote only fifteen hundred 
plays. 

For this quantity, however—marvellous,nay 
incredible, as it may seem—pretty conclusive 
evidence may be advanced. It would be 
tedious to enumerate all the facts which tend 
to prove it. Two will suffice. In the first 
place, that number was given by Doctor 
Fernando Cardoso, the intimate friend of 
Lope de Vega, in the funeral speech he made 
over the poet’s grave. It is just possible, we 
grant, that on so solemn, and yet so exciting, 
an occasion as a funeral oration, the orator 
may be induced to speak more highly of his 
friend departed than, perhaps, strictest truth 
would warrant. Nay, we have heard it said, 
that even sculptured epitaphs have been 
known, ere now, in some slight manner to 
exaggerate the merits of the dead. 
figures will not stand this sort of thing. 


There is a stern matter-of-fact principle about | 


figures—an absence of all poetry, sympathy, 


or feeling—that at once suppresses anything | 


like trifling with them. Orators may win 
men to anything, but figures know that two 
and two are four, and they will stick to it, 
say what you will. Therefore, however 
anxious the doctor may have been to make 
the most of his subject, he would hardly, we 
should say, have ventured on the hazardous 
experiment of “cooking the accounts,” at a 
time when his arithmetic could be imme- 
diately set right by simple reference to the 
files of play-bills. Managers did keep some 
accounts, we suppose, even in those days. 
Still less safely could Lope de Vega himself 
in his own lifetime have ventured on exag- 
geration in this matter, and so we feel we 
must, at least, place some reliance on the 
statements he, from time to time, put out of 
his own progress. He was in the habit of 
publishing at various periods, in the prefaces 
to his new works, either a list or an account 
of the number of his plays then written. 
Accordingly, we find the figure regularly 
advancing from the year sixteen hundred 
and three, when, in the prologue to his Pele- 
grino, he gives a catalogue of three hundred 
and thirty-seven plays ; to the list contained 
in his Arte Nuevo de hacer Comedias, pub- 
lished in sixteen hundred and nine, when they 
amounted to four hundred and eighty-three ; 
to that given with a new volume of his plays, 
in sixteen hundred and eighteen, when they 
had reached the number of eight hundred ; 
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to a list of nine hundred plays, in the year 
sixteen hundred and twenty; to one of 
a thousand and seventy in the year sixteen 
hundred and twenty-five ; and, lastly, in his 
Eclogue to Claudio (sixteen hundred and 
thirty), he says: “But if I come now to tell 
you of the infinite number of comic fables, 
you will be astonished to hear that I have 
composed fifteen hundred.” 


Pero si ahora el numero infinito 


De las fabulas comicas intento 
* 


*” * 7 


Mil y quinientas fabulas admira. 


Ts our account of Lope de Vega’s labours 
yet sufficiently miraculous? Shall we now 
leave him with his fifteen hundred plays, 
and other works, content to let our readers 
wonder that he did so much? Or shall we 
risk their incredulity by telling them that he 
did more? We feel half tempted to go on, 
and in a brief sketch of some of his adventures 
and occupations to show how much of his 
life, of little more than threescore years and 
ten, must, have been taken up by other matters 
than this mighty mass of literary work. For 
Lope de Vega was a soldier, a secretary, an 
alchemist, a priest ; he married twice, and 
had a family; he studied and became pro- 
ficient in the Latin, Italian, French, and 
Portuguese tongues, and yet found time to 
write his fifteen hundred plays! 

Our readers may suppose he was not long 
|about anything he took in hand. In fact, if 
we believe his friend, Montalvan, he began 
at once as he intended to go on—almost we 
may say from his cradle. We are told that 
he understood Latin at the ripe age of five ; 
and also, much about the same time com- 
menced composing Spanish verses, which he 
dictated to his playfellows to write down for 
| him—for he became an author before he had 
learned to write. He sold his verses too (the 
clever dog!) for toys and sweetmeats. How 
rarely do we find the genius and the man ot 
business thus combined! Between eleven and 
twelve years of age, he himself informs us, 
in his New Art of Dramatic Writing (Arte 
Nuevo de hacer Comedias), he had written 
|several petites comédies, in the antique 
| Spanish form of four short acts. At fourteen 
years of age (Anno Domini fifteen hundred 
and seventy-six) he ran away from college 
to see the world; and, in the following 
year, entered the army, serving both in Por- 
tugal and in Africa, under the Marquis of 
Santa Cruz. The next year he came home 
again, and engaged himself as page and 
secretary to the Bishop of Avila, working 
away, of course, at his poetry all the while, 
as none but Lope de Vega or a steam-engine 
could work, and producing, amongst various 
other things, a pastoral comedy in three acts, 
called La Pastoral de Jacinto, the author- 
soldier-secretary being then sixteen years of 
age! Sent by his patron, the bishop, to the 
university of Alcala, he went to work at the 














96 
sulid fare of philosophy, theology, and mathe- 
matics, taking at the same time, by way of a 
relish, the Italian, Portuguese and French 
languages. But even all this was insufficient 
for his voracious appetite. So—to carry out 
the simile—he flew to the occult sciences, as 
to a lump of bread and cheese to finish up 
with. And now he was never happy but 
when in the midst of crucibles, furnaces, and 
alembics. If any one could have found out 
the grand secret, it {would surely have been 
Lope de Vega. He didn’t; so we must 
needs suppose the alchemists were labouring 
under a mistake. 

Next, Lope de Vega fell in love. Some 
say with one lady ; some say with two. We 
should incline to think the latter—one at a 
time could hardly be enough for him. He 
didn’t marry them, nor either of them. Some 
time afterwards, thinking it time to settle 
down in life, he made his mind up to become 
a priest. He underwent the necessary pre- 
parations, and was on the very eve of being 
ordained, when he fell in love again. The 
church and priestly vows were no more to be 
thought of. He married. This was in fifteen 
hundred and eighty-four. 

Scarcely was he married, however, than— 
just by way of a change—he got into prison, 
owing toaduel. He esc&iped, of course ; it 
was not likely he could’ wait until his time 
of imprisonment was over. He went to 
Valencia, remained there some time writing, 
until upon the death of his wife he flew once | 
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| ‘The writer for the theatre at Madrid was 
at one time at such a loss for comedies that 
the doors of the Theatre de la Cruz were 
shut ; but as it was in the Carnival, he was 
extremely anxious on the subject, so Lope 
and his friend Montalvan were applied to, 
and they agreed to compose a joint comedy 
as fast as possible. It was the Tercera Orden 
de San Francisco, and is the very one in 
which Arias acted the part of the Saint (we 
beg the pardon of leading tragedians now 
living—the criticism is Montalvan’s, not our 
own) more naturally than was ever witnessed 
on the stage. The first act fell to Lope’s lot, 
the second to Montalvan’s. These were 
despatched in two days, and the third act 
was to be divided equally between the two 
authors, each doing eight leaves. Montalvan 
went home at night, and being well aware 
that he could not equal Lope in the execu- 
tion, he thought (misguided Montalvan!) that 
he would try and beat him in the despatch of 
the business. For this purpose he got up at 
two o’clock in the morning, and managed to 
complete his portion of the act by eleven. 
Montalvan then went out—not a little proud 
of what he’d done, no doubt—to look for 
Lope. He found him in his garden, very 
deeply occupied with an orange-tree that had 
been frost-bitten in the night. What! not 
at work? Montalvan doubtless thought he'd 
got him now! He asked him how he had 
got on with his task, when Lope answered, 

“T set about it at five; but I finished the 





more to battle, for excitement, and embarked | act an hour ago ; took a bit of ham for break- 
on board the Invincible Armada, which | fast, wrote an epistle of fifty triplets; and 
Philip the Second was then fitting out to; have watered the whole of the garden, which 
invade the English coasts. The Invincible | has not a little fatigued me.” 

Armada being thoroughly destroyed, Lope! Then, taking out the papers, he read to his 
next visited Italy, spending some years in | collaborateur the eight leaves and the triplets, 
Naples, Parma, and Milan. Returning once|“a@ circumstance,” Montalvan adds, “that 
more to Madrid, he married again, and by his | would have astonished me, had I not known 


second wife was soon made a happy father. 
Now he was writing in earnest for the 

stage, poverty and himself, as he tells us, 

“having entered into partnership as traders 


in verses ;” and a very large proportion of 


his plays were the production of this trading 
firm during the tranquil years of his second 
marriage. He lost his second wife in the year 
sixteen hundred and seven, some sixteen years 
after he had married her, and then he joined 
the Inquisition, and finally became a priest. 

His priestly duties were numerous, but 
even yet he managed to find time for the 
theatre, and the very year that he was made 
a priest (sixteen hundred and nine) he wrote 
his Arte Nuevo de hacer Comedias, and 
we would rather not venture upon saying 
how many plays. 

But we are not writing the life of Lope de 
Vega. We have already gone at a much greater 
length than we intended into the story of his 
travels and adventures. One more short 
anecdote in illustration of the wonderful 
rapidity of Lope’s pen, and we have done. 
We find it in Montalvan. 


| the fertility of his genius, and the dominion 
| he had over the rhymes of our language.” 
| Well might it have astonished him, indeed! 
It would have surprised us, if anything could. 
But then it can’t—at least when it relates to 
Lope de Vega. 
And now, out of all the astounding number 
of his works, how many are there that are 
|ever heard of now ? Lord Holland mentioned 
nine that were still played in his time. More, 
many more than these are read. But yet 
| how small a portion of the mighty whole ! 
Poor Johnson! Your collected works 
must form a very much more bulky volume, 
before you've any right to grumble. 


| Recently published, price 5s. 6d., neatly bound in cloth, 
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